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Ottoman Feudalism and Its Influence 
Upon the Balkans* 


\o/2) 


SYDNEY N. FISHER 


EFORE discussing Ottoman feudalism, one may well 
ask, ‘“What is feudalism?” In reply to this question, 
a prominent scholar indicated that to answer it 
would necessitate the writing of a book, since feudalism is 
“one of the most difficult, controversial and subtle” subjects 
to approach. There are many and diverse definitions. Some 
are too simple to be accurate; others are too legalistic to 
recognize the human elements involved. One distinguished 
medievalist thought of feudalism as “the name given to that 
form and degree of organization and system in European 
society which existed at a period when there were no strong 
central governments, when there was no civil equality of per- 
sons, no absolute ownership of property in land, no cen- 
tralized public authority.’’? 

Perhaps such a concept defines Western European me- 
dieval feudalism, but in the last century the concept of 
feudalism, or at least the name, has come to be applied to 
various times and places in world history. Today one hears 
of feudalism in Ancient Egypt, in Japan, in Old Russia, in 
the Arab Caliphates, and in the Byzantine Empire, just to 
mention a few. Can one truly speak of feudalism in these 
diverse civilizations and still have any meaning left for 


* This article is based on a paper of the same title which was read 
December 28, 1951, in New York at a meeting of the American Historical 
Association. The author is associate professor of history at The Ohio State 
University. 

1 Edward P. Cheyney, ed., “Documents Illustrative of Feudalism,” in 
Translations and Reprints from the Original Sources of European History, 
IV, No. g (rev. ed., Philadelphia, 1900) , 2. 

2 A. A. Vasiliev, “On the Question of Byzantine Feudalism,” in Byzantion, 
VIII (1933) » 585- 
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feudalism? It seems possible if one accepts a very broad and 
loose definition such as: Feudalism is marked by the terri- 
torial aspect of political, economic, and social relations and 
by the political, economic and social aspects of territorial 
relations.* Certainly, within these terms of reference, not only 
is it quite proper to speak of Ottoman feudalism, but the 
recognition of Ottoman feudalism with a fuller understand- 
ing of its development and eventual decay in Asia as well as 
in Europe, sheds much light on the course of affairs in that 
area in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Von Hammer, Belin, and von Tischendorf considered 
Ottoman feudalism as developing from older Moslem feudal 
systems.* Professor Deny in his early writings,® along with 
many Russian historians, proposed Byzantine origins for the 
Ottoman system. However, following studies on the problem 
by the eminent Turkish historian Mehmet Fuat K6priilii,® 
most scholars now accept the view that Ottoman feudalism 
evolved from the Seljuk form, which, in turn, was an amal- 
gamation of Byzantine, Persian, and Arab feudal arrange- 
ments.” In addition, it seems likely that the Ottoman devel- 


8 This is a definition broader than the one suggested by P. Vinogradov 
in ibid. 

4 Josef von Hammer, Des osmanischen Reiches Staatsverfassung und 
Staatsverwaltung (Vienna, 1815), I, 337; A. Belin, “Du régime des fiefs mili- 
taires dans l'Islamisme, et principalement en Turquie,” in Journal Asiatique, 
Série VI, XV (1870) , 187-301; and P. A. von Tischendorf, Das Lehnswesen in 
den moslemischen Staaten inbesondere in osmanischen Reiche (Leipzig, 1872) , 
chapter iii. 

5 J. Deny, “Timar,” in The Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV, 767-776. 

6 Mehmed Fuad KG6priiliizade, “Selcuklilar Zamaninda Anadoluda Tiirk 
Medeniyeti,” in Milli Tetebbiiler Mecmuasi, I, (1331) , 206, 219; and J. Deny, 
“Ze‘amet,” in The Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV, 1221-1222. 

7 Mehmed Fuad KO6priliizade, “Bizans Miiesseselerinin Osmanli Miiesse- 
selerine Tesiri hakkinda bazi mulahazalar,” in Tiirk Hukuk ve Iktisat Tarihi 
Mecmuasi, I (1931) , 238-239; Ismail Hakki Uzuncarsili Osmanli Devleti Teski- 
latina Medhal. Biiytik Selgukiler, Anadolu Selgukileri, Anadolu Beylikleri, 
Ilhaniler, Karakoyunlu ve Akkoyunlularla Memliklerdeki devlet teskildtina 
bir bakis (Istanbul, 1941), 19, 123; M. Sobernheim, “Ikta‘,” in The Encyclo- 
paedia of Islam, II, 461-463; and H. A. R. Gibb & Harold Bowen, Islamic 
Society and the West. A Study of the Impact of Western Civilization on 
Moslem Culture in the Near East. Vol. 1. Islamic Society in the Eighteenth 
Century, Part 1 (London and New York, 1950) , 42, 46-47. 
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opment was strongly influenced directly by Byzantine prac- 
tices and even to some extent by Bulgarian customs.’ In Asia 
Minor Seljuk feudalism was well developed by the opening 
of the thirteenth century, as is indicated by a Seljuk feuda- 
tory when he said, ‘“The fief belongs to us, it is our property, 
we pass it on to our children from father to son and in return 
for it we are willing to run the risk of death.”® It may even 
be that in the beginning Osman, the founder of the Ottoman 
state, was a Seljuk fief holder. 

During the first two centuries of Ottoman history feu- 
dalism spread from Bithynia in Asia Minor, where the Otto- 
man state had its origin, into the Balkans, maintaining its 
vitality in conjunction with the rapidly advancing frontier. 
The system grew and was legalized somewhat haphazardly 
until Suleiman the Magnificent in 1530 gathered laws, cus- 
toms, and traditions of feudalism into one great Law to try 
to eliminate the existing confusion and to end the growing 
corruption within the feudal order. From the provisions of 
this Law, which utterly failed to halt the process of decay, 
one obtains a picture of the earlier vital feudalism. 

The first Ottomans in Asia and in Europe were frontier 
soldiers. The rulers, their soldiers, and the whole body politic 
were engaged in the expansion of the world of Islam.!° The 
valiant received lands to work or from which they could col- 
lect the dues." In either case, the title of the property rested 
with the central government, and the soldier held the land 
as a fief to provide a livelihood for himself and his family. 


8C. E. Black, The Establishment of Constitutional Government in Bul- 
garia (Princeton, 1943), 7-8; J. Deny, “Ze‘amet,” loc. cit., IV, 1222; and Gibb 
& Bowen, op. cit., I, 1, p. 47. 

® M. Sobernheim, loc. cit., II, 462; and J. Deny, “Tim4r,” loc. cit., IV, 768. 

10 Paul Wittek, The Rise of the Ottoman Empire, Royal Asiatic Society 
Monographs, XXIII (London, 1938) , 39 et passim; and J. Deny, “Timar,” loc. 
cit., IV, 768. 

11 G. Georgiades Arnakis, Oi Protio Othomanoi, Symbole eis to Problema 
tes Ptoseos Toy Ellenismoy test Mikra Asias (1282-1337), Texte und Forschun- 
gen zur Byzantinisch-Neugriechischen Philologie, No. 41 (Athens, 1947), 
77-78, 100-108, 241-242. 
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The provisioning and maintenance of a cavalry force was 
the fundamental initial basis of Ottoman feudalism. All 
other economic, political, and social aspects were secondary 
in importance and usually were factors instituted to preserve 
and implement the primary military aspect. 

Fiefs were called hass, ziamet, or timar, according to the 
amount of revenue that the holder was expected to receive. 
Thus, one always spoke of so much hass, so much ziamet, so 
much timar. The largest of these were hass,'* or special, fiefs, 
assigned to the support of army commanders and provincial 
governors, known in Turkey as beylerbeys and sanjakbeys. 
Should a newly appointed officer, because of the lowliness 
of his previous post, not warrant as much income as the hass 
of the province or post regularly provided, part of the hass 
was set aside to be divided by the central government among 
the janissaries or among deserving knights attached to the 
feudal order. Until the sixteenth century, a governor, unless 
promoted to a more important province or to the office of 
army commander, vizir, or other court function, held office 
frequently for a period from twenty to thirty years. As the 
term of his service lengthened, his hass was increased, and 
as his income grew he had to outfit and bring more mounted 
men on campaign.'® Hass fiefs were not hereditary, though on 
the holder’s death, his sons were almost invariably awarded 
hereditary fiefs.’ 


12 ‘Asiqpasazade, Tarih-i, (F. Giese, ed., Leipzig, 1939), 12; Ismail Hakki 
Uzungarsili, Osmanli Devleti Teskildtina Medhal, 123; Th. Néldeke, “Ausziige 
aus Neéri’s Geschichte des osmanischen Hauses,” in Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, XIII, (1859) , 207-209; Gibb & Bowen, op. cit., 
I, 1, pp. 47-48, 148; J. Deny, “Tim§r,” loc. cit., IV, 767, 769-770; and J. Deny, 
“Sandjak,” in The Encyclopaedia of Islam, IV, 149. 

18 “Ka4nin-name Al ‘Osm4n,” in Tarih-i ‘Osmdn-i Enciimen-i Mecmi‘asi, 
No. 15 (1330), Appendix, 12; W. F. A. Behrnauer, “Kogabeg’s Abhandlung 
tiber den Verfall des osmanischen Staatsgebaudes seit Sultan Suleiman dem 
Grossen,” in Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft, XV 
(1861), 277; J. Deny, “Timar,” loc. cit., IV, 770; and von Tischendorf, op. 
cit., 87. 

14Von Hammer, op. cit., I, 352; Johann Wilhelm Zinkeisen, Geschichte 
des osmanischen Reiches in Europa (Hamburg and Gotha, 1840-1863), III, 
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Since the only difference between the other two types 
of fiefs, ziamet and timar, was one of income, they can be 
considered together. Ziamet was held by a zaim, meaning 
“spokesman of a group;’’’® and timar by a timarji, the ori- 
ginal meaning of which is much debated;'* each, however, 
came to be called, sipahi, or cavalryman. Each living consisted 
of an irreducible minimum, sufficient to support a family, 
to outfit the holder as a mounted soldier, and to provide for 
himself on campaign. This core of the fief was termed kilij, 
or sword, and a zaim’s kilij naturally was greater than that of 
a timar sipahi, since the former had to appear on campaign 
with more equipment."" 

A sipahi could increase his holdings through valiant serv- 
ice on campaign, on the frontier, or by bringing with him 
more knights than were required. Additions to the ziamet 
or timar were normally made from adjacent lands from 
which perhaps the sipahi had already been collecting the 
dues on behalf of the central government.'® Each addition 
was usually equivalent to about ten per cent of the revenue 
of the original grant. On the transfer of a fief to a new holder, 
it was usual for all of this added income to be detached and 
fall again to the imperial treasury, a feature which empha- 
sizes the financial aspect of Ottoman feudalism. 

When a campaign was called—and in the earlier period of 
Ottoman history it was almost every year—a sipahi had to 
appear at the headquarters of the province with his sword, 
his armor, and a tent. If his income was twice the amount of 
the minimum, he had to be accompanied by a knight; if it 
160; and A. Heidborn, Manuel et Droit public et administratif de L’Empire 


Ottoman (Vienna and Leipzig, 1908) , I, 145-147. 
15 J. Deny, “Timar,” loc. cit., IV, 767, 770; and Gibb & Bowen, op. cit., 
I 


» 2, P. 47- 

i ‘Aiqpasazade, op. cit., 22, 38, 232; Gibb & Bowen, op. cit., I, 1, p. 47: 
and J. Deny, “Timar,” loc. cit., IV, 767-768. 

17 J. Deny, “Timar,” loc. cit., IV, 767-768, 769-771. 

18 Von Tischendorf, op. cit., 88; J. Deny, “Timar,” loc. cit., IV, 771; and 
Gibb & Bowen, op. cit., I, 1, pp. 48, 52, 237, 247- 
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was three times, he had to bring two knights. Thus a timar 
holder might be required to have a train of five knights, 
while a zaim might have to bring as many as eighteen.’® Army 
commanders and governors were subject to this same obliga- 
tion with respect to their hass fiefs. They might have five or 
six hundred knights in their personal companies. 

When a sipahi died, the core of his fief passed to his son, 
even though that son were a minor and had to be represented 
on campaign by some knight. Younger sons had definite 
rights to any additional lands possessed by their father. Fre- 
quently young sons rode along with their father and became 
inured to the hardships of campaigning early in life, though 
it was unlawful for a son of a sipahi to hold a fief during the 
lifetime of his father.*! Sipahis had no regular training, but 
as long as the laws regarding the awarding of new and vacant 
fiefs were followed all prospective sipahis acquired the proper 
skills. Prior to 1375 when Sultan Murad I began to distin- 
guish between timar and ziamet, only sons of sipahis and 
their knights were recognized as true soldiers and were eli- 
gible to hold a fief. Later, however, under Sultans Murad II 
(1421-1451) and Mohammed II (1451-1481), the law came 
to define the term “soldier” more generously to include 
janissaries and all of the sultan’s military slaves, occupants 
of learned posts at court, and all women married to soldiers.”* 
Thus the individuals in these classes and their sons could be 
assigned fiefs and become part of Ottoman feudal society. 

A law, issued soon after the conquest of Constantinople, 


19 Gibb & Bowen, op. cit., I, 1, p. 50. 

20 Von Hammer, op. cit., I, 352; J. A. Guer, Moeurs et Usages Des Turcs, 
leur religion, leur gouvernement civil, militaire et politique, Avec un abregé 
de l’Histoire Ottomane (Paris and Amsterdam, 1747), II, 196; and Gibb & 
Bowen, op. cit., I, 1, p. 51. 

21J. Deny, “Timar,” loc. cit., IV, 772; and Heidborn, op. cit., I, 147. 

22“Kanin-name Al ‘Osman II” in Tdrih-i ‘Osman-i_ Enciimen-i 
Mecmit‘asi, No. 17 (1331), Appendix, 39 et seq.; J. Deny, “Timar,” loc. cit., 
IV, 772; and Gibb & Bowen, op. cit., I, 1, pp. 50, 158. 
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indicated quite specifically the size of holdings that were to 
go to sons of officials of the court. Sons of court ministers and 
governors, for example, were to be given ziamets half again 
greater than the minimum, while sons of court attendants 
were to receive timars of twice the minimum size.** Although 
this feature of Ottoman feudalism opened the way to corrup- 
tion and debasement, fief holders, up to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, did qualify as soldiers in fact as well as in name. The 
resulting feudal cavalry of Sultans Bayezid II (1481-1512), 
Selim I (1512-1520) , and Suleiman I (1520-1566) was as fine 
as any in Europe. 

Possession of a fief was always precarious and revocable.** 
Failure to appear on campaign, desertion, embezzlement, or 
any unlawful act was a sufficient cause for revocation of the 
fief. Any performance beyond the call of duty was rewarded 
by additional timar. Records exist where a fief changed hands 
eight times in the course of a single battle. 

Although under the authority of the commander-in-chief 
of the army of Europe or of Asia, the governors from the 
earliest times were appointed by the sultan and represented 
the central government in the provinces. On campaign they 
led the sipahis from their provinces and the knights provided 
from their own hass fiefs. In each province the sipahis elected 
a troop leader, who was always a zaim and who mustered the 
sipahis and led them in battle.*® At the end of the fifteenth 
century, when many governors were officers sent out from 


23 Von Hammer, op. cit., I, 94, 352-364; “Kaniin-nadme Al ‘Osm4n,” in 
Tarih-i ‘Osman-i Enciimen-i Mecmii‘asi, No. 14 (1330) , Appendix, 20-21; Gibb 
& Bowen, op. cit., I, 1, pp. 51-52; and J. Deny, “Timar,” loc. cit., IV, 770. 

24 Sir Paul Ricaut, The History of the Present State of the Ottoman Em- 
pire (London, 1686), 343; Albert Howe Lybyer, The Government of the 
Ottoman Empire in the time of Suleiman the Magnificent (Cambridge, Mass., 
1913) , 102; and J. Deny, “Tim4r,” loc. cit., IV, 772, 774. 

25 “K4nin-name Al ‘Osman,” in Tdarih-i ‘Osman-i Enciimen-i Mecmt‘asi, 
No. 14 (1330), Appendix, 20; I. M. D’Ohsson, Tableau général de Pempire 
othoman (Paris, 1788-1824) , VII, 278; A. Belin, "Du — des fiefs... 
loc. cit., Serie VI, XV, 231-232; Gibb & Bowen, op. cit., I, 1, pp. 51, 146-147; 
and J. Deny, “Timar,” loc. cit., IV, 771, 774- 
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the court,”* the troop leader came to be the chief zaim of the 
province. On his recommendations vacant fiefs were assigned 
by the commander-in-chief of the army. 

In the earliest period, the control of the feudal system 
was in the hands of the governors who were themselves fief 
holders, and there were even instances in which the position 
of governor was hereditary. By 1400, however, feudal control 
had passed to the army commander-in-chief, who issued a 
berat, or note, investing a knight with a fief.?" In the Balkan 
provinces local supervision of the feudal system still rested 
with the governor, who had three special officers in his service 
to register all fiefs and to see that all obligations were met. 
Disciplinary measures and the revocation of grants, however, 
always remained in the hands of the army chief.2® On cam- 
paigns, the governor continued to regulate the affairs of his 
province, as is evidenced by the stipulation that, in addition 
to knights, coats-of-mail, camel drivers, and saddlers, accord- 
ing to his revenue, he must furnish three tents—one for him- 
self, one for his treasurer, and one for the fief registry. 

Since the feudal registry went on campaign and was sub- 
ject to all of the hazards of war and since fief holders were 
changed frequently, one could easily suppose that confusion 
reigned in Ottoman feudalism. Nevertheless, the records for 
the province were minutely kept by three feudal secretaries, 
for the newly installed sipahi had to pay an investiture fee 
and annual dues of four per cent in order to obtain the 
necessary annual renewal of the grant. These secretaries 
lived from fiefs attached to their offices and were directly re- 


26 A. H. Lybyer, op. cit., 103; Ismail Hakki Uzungarsgili, Osmanli Devle- 
tinin Saray Teskildti (Ankara, 1945), 287; and Gibb & Bowen, op. cit., I, 1, 
Pp. 145-146. , ; 

27 Ismail Hakki Uzungarsgili, Osmanli Devletinin Saray Teskildti (Ankara, 
1945), 284; “Kanin-nime Al ‘Osman” in Tdrih-i ‘Osmdn-i Enciimen-i 
Mecmi‘asi, No. 14 (1330), Appendix, 22; J. Deny, “Timéar,” loc. cit., IV, 769, 
770; and Gibb & Bowen, op. cit., I, 1, pp. 49, 145-146. 

28“Kanin-name Al ‘Osm4n,” in Parth-i ‘Osmdan-i Eciimen-i Mecmi‘asi, 
No. 15 (1930), Appendix, 13; and Gibb & Bowen, op. cit., I, 1, pp. 145-146. 
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sponsible to the provincial treasurer, an official appointed by 
and accountable to the central government.”® The treasurer 
received from each sipahi all moneys and produce on his ac- 
count for the imperial treasury. These payments included 
poll taxes on Christian peasants, taxes on landless Moslems, 
taxes on private property, and all the tithes and dues from 
lands adjacent and sometimes pertaining to the sipahi’s fief 
but not yet added to his belongings. Vacant fiefs were man- 
aged by agents of the sultan, but in the early period there was 
so little of this kind of property that neighboring sipahis 
usually were assigned this responsibility. 

In regard to the administration of justice, the governor 
held court rarely, for almost all legal matters concerning the 
sipahis, the officers of the province, and the peasants, too, 
were in the hands of the kadi, or judge, of the district.*® 
Judges, belonging to the class often called ‘“‘Men of the Pen,” 
were appointed by the central government through a channel 
quite separate from those which selected either the governor 
or the treasurer. One might almost believe that the Ottomans 
were familiar with the political theory of checks and balances 
in government. Until the middle of the sixteenth century the 
system was most admirable, and western travelers almost 
always commented on the fine administration of justice in the 
Ottoman provinces. 

In Western European medieval history it has been the 
habit to differentiate between the feudal and manorial sys- 
tems. In the Ottoman Empire it would appear even more 
pertinent to make this distinction, for laws regarding the 
status of soldiers and peasants were very specific. Peasants 
were called raiyas, which in Arabic means “cattle at pas- 
ture.’’*! In Ottoman usage it meant free farmers and their 


29 Von Tischendorf, op. cit., 46-47; Gibb & Bowen, op. cit., I, 1, pp. 149: 
150; and j Deny, “Timar,” loc. cit., IV, 771. 

30 Gibb & Bowen, op. cit., I, 1, pp. 149, 154-155, 242-243. 

81 Gibb & Bowen, op. cit., I, 1, p. 237. 
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families—Moslem or non-Moslem, there was no difference. A 
peasant could become an official soldier only by proving his 
courage and ability on the battlefield and this only on the 
frontier. Evidently this did occur, for Suleiman decreed that 
fiefs found legally in the hands of peasants were not to be 
seized.5* Moreover, in every province there were sipahis with 
very small holdings who actually tilled the soil themselves 
and in some aspects were only superior peasants. By regis- 
tration some sipahis became peasants, or sometimes a sipahi 
and a peasant held land in partnership, dividing the proceeds 
equally. Thus the hereditary sipahis and the peasants of a 
province had many interests and problems in common. 

A village—the houses, the land on which they stood, and 
a garden plot for each house—was private property and be- 
longed to the peasants, but the forest land, pasturage, and 
arable land about the village were either government or 
religious property.** Some government land was retained 
by the Treasury or the Privy Purse, but in the earlier period 
most of it was handed out in fiefs of one kind or another. 
Each peasant family had the use, or tasarruf, of a definite 
piece of land near the village, and the peasant came to think 
of this land as his. For it, the peasant paid a tithe which 
varied from place to place from a tenth to a half, the tithe 
going to the sipahi or his agent. The use of the land was 
hereditary and passed to the peasant’s sons without any fees 
whatsoever. If there was no son, then the property passed 
to daughters, grandsons, brothers, sisters, father, or mother, 
in that order but upon a payment which usually equalled 
one year’s tithe. No heir could qualify unless he or she re- 
sided on the family homestead. Upon complete failure of 
heirs, the sipahi had to offer the land upon a similar payment 
to the peasants in the same village before letting it to anyone 


82 Von Tischendorf, op. cit., 44-45; and Gibb & Bowen, op. cit., I, 1, p. 247. 
33 Gibb & Bowen, op. cit., I, 1, pp. 236-239. 
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from outside. If several brothers worked property together, 
one could not sell his share without the consent of the others. 
Land could be sold to someone from another village if the 
sipahi gave his approval, but only after offering it to the 
peasants of the village where the land lay.** 

As the empire grew, a careful registration of all property 
was made, indicating the dues, tithes, and taxes to be levied. 
In fixing this registry, the custom prevailing in the province 
before conquest was usually accepted. The general practice 
regarding peasant land holding was inherited from Seljuk 
days to avoid the Sacred Law which provided that two-thirds 
of private property holdings must be divided among the 
heirs. Manorial land, however, did not fall into this category 
and thus a family’s land was held together. Furthermore, 
sipahis and judges were instructed to ignore the Sacred Law 
in regard to peasant private property if the heirs did not 
reside at the homestead.** 

The laws and practices were established to maintain the 
unity of the peasant’s farm and to guarantee the family con- 
tinued possession of it. They could not be ejected by the 
sipahi if they discharged their duties properly, and these 
duties, once recorded by the judge in the registry, were not 
to be altered. 

It was a subsistence economy, but it was so established as 
to provide a living for the feudal cavalry of the empire and 
to protect and maintain the peasants as one of the pillars of 
the state. Suleiman recognized this and is reported to have 
said, “Verily, the benefactors [of mankind] are the rayas who, 
in their agriculture and husbandry, make repose and comfort 
unlawful to themselves and feed us with the blessings which 
they have earned.’’*¢ 


34]. Deny, “Timar,” loc. cit., IV, 772-774; and Gibb & Bowen, op. cit., 
I, 1, pp. 239, 242, 246. 

85 Gibb & Bowen, op. cit., I, 1, Pp. 239, 246-247. 

36 Sari Mehmed Pasha, Nasd’ih 


til-viizera ve'l-iimera, 72-73 (Walter 
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The bare essentials of Ottoman feudalism at its height 
have been sketched to give an indication of its significance 
in the building of the empire, especially as it was pertinent 
to the expansion in the Balkans. Until the death of Suleiman, 
campaigns without the feudal levies were unknown. To be 
sure, the janissaries and all of the other slaves of the sultan 
were the backbone of the imperial force, but the feudal 
sipahis were the arms, legs, and flesh of this body. 

Though the sultans never knew exactly how many knights 
could be mustered for a campaign, most reports seem to 
point to about 200,000 at the time of Suleiman.** Though 
many of these were knights in the personal companies of 
army chiefs and governors, more than half were feudal 
sipahis and their knights. A Venetian report of 1496 mentions 
sixty-two governors with 32,000 feudatories under them.* If 
the average number of knights with each sipahi is set at the 
low estimate of two, there must have been about 100,000 
horsemen. The sipahis were eager to go on campaign. It was 
the kind of life to which most of them had been bred and 
it brought excitement and satisfaction. The booty was im- 
portant to the individual sipahi, for it enabled him ‘“‘to sus- 
tain a magnificence” beyond that provided by his fief;*® the 
booty was even more important to the state because in the 
fifteenth and early sixteenth centuries the economy of the 
state as a whole had come to expect a regular inward flow of 
such wealth, and the abrupt diminution of its flow toward 
the end of Suleiman’s reign sharply dislocated Ottoman civi- 
Livingston Wright, Jr. transl., Ottoman Statecraft, The Book of Counsel for 
Vezirs and Governors, Princeton Oriental Texts (Princeton, 1935), II, 117- 
ee W. F. A. Behrnauer, “Kogabeg’s Abhandlun .... ,” loc. cit., XV, 296; 
M. Guer, op. cit., II, 199; Gibb & Bowen, op. cit., I, 1, p. 52; and A. H. Lybyer, 
Op. cit., 104. 

88 “Relation of Alvise Sagudino to the Venetian Government, Venice, 


Dec. 2, 1496,” summarized in Marino Sanuto, IJ Diarii (Venice, 1879-1903) , 


I, 398-399. 
39 W. F. A. Behrnauer, “Kogabeg’s Abhandlung .... ,” loc. cit., XV, 
276, 320. 
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lization. To secure additions to his fief or to become a gover- 
nor, the zealous sipahi brought more knights on campaign 
than were required. Thus as long as the merit or “free enter- 
prise” system obtained, the sultan could always count on an 
ardent and devoted following in the field. To these sipahis 
peace was an anomalous situation and totally incompre- 
hensible, especially in the European provinces. Mohammed 
II (1451-1481) was unable to prevent the sipahis from raid- 
ing across the border into countries with which he had peace 
treaties. In 1499, while Bayezid II was engaged in a naval 
war with Venice and was desperately trying to keep peace 
with Hungary, Iskender, a governor on the Hungarian fron- 
tier, raised a force of 6,000 sipahis and knights and raided 
Hungary.*° 

The nature of Ottoman feudalism as it has been outlined 
and the relationships of the sipahis to the peasants on the one 
hand and to the governors and the sultan on the other were 
no different in the Balkans from what they were in Anatolia. 
But it was in the Balkans in particular that the sipahis in 
their role as frontier soldiers conquered the land and created 
the state. The organization of feudalism with army chiefs, 
governors, troop leaders, sipahis, and knights was a military 
structure, and the land and the peasants were there not to be 
governed but to provide a living. During campaigns only 
one sipahi in ten was stationed at home to tend to the inter- 
ests of all.41 However, the system did attach the Moslem 
knights to the land and gave to them the dominant role in 
the local government ot new provinces. This arrangement 
assured more than a military occupation and in many in- 
stances resulted in sipahis and peasants considering them- 
selves as one people. 

In the century from 1450 to 1550, fundamental changes 


40 Giovanni di Tabia to Venetian Government, Chios, Dec. 5, 1499, sum- 
marized in M. Sanuto, J Diarii, III, 129-130; and ibid., III, 1061, 1557. 
41 J. Deny, “Tim§ar,” loc. cit., 1V, 772. 
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took place in the governing personnel of the Ottoman state. 
The sultan’s slaves, step by step, took over all the leading 
positions of the government, and by the time of the reign of 
Sultan Selim I (1512-1520) it had become impossible for a 
feudal sipahi to be promoted from governor to commander- 
in-chief of the army or to move to a leading position at the 
imperial court. The sultan lost all personal touch with the 
great force which had built the state and he, in effect, became 
the prisoner of the court. By 1550, all governorships were 
held by court slaves who had obtained their appointments 
as desirable politica! plums. Concomitant with this latter de- 
velopment, the frontier of the state, especially in the Balkans, 
was stabilized at a considerable distance from a great majority 
of the feudal estates, and thus the booty for the sipahis and 
for the state became so costly that sipahis hid on their estates 
or feigned illness when called for campaign.*? Ottoman 
feudalism began to experience such a change as to leave the 
result almosts unrecognizable. 

Suleiman’s great Law of 1530 concerning feudal regula- 
tion marks the evolution perhaps more sharply than any 
other incident.** By this law the privilege of granting fiefs, 
except for the most insignificant, was withdrawn from the 
commander-in-chief of the army and reserved for the sultan. 
Henceforth, the commander-in-chief of the army gave the 
prospective sipahi a note which had to be presented at the 
Ministry in Istanbul, where the sultan’s grant was issued, 
confirming him in possession of a fief. Incidentally this shift 
was intended to eliminate corruption; actually it increased it. 
In retrospect, the move illustrates the gradual loss of all 
initiative by the provinces. 


42 Results of this were noted as early as 1593. Gibb & Bowen, op. cit., 
I, 1, p. 254. 

A M. D’Ohsson, op. cit., VII, 376; J. Deny, “Tim4r,” loc. cit., IV, 769, 
770; and Gibb & Bowen, op. cit., I, 1, pp. 49-50. 
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As the national income began to contract in the sixteenth 
century, the tendency was to allow fiefs to remain vacant in 
order that the revenue would fall to the imperial treasury. 
The effect was far reaching. The numbers of the feudal cav- 
alry declined and the regular army had to be increased. 
Sipahis forced their entry into the ranks of the janissaries and 
other imperial troops, in the end altering them beyond recog- 
nition. Frequently several grants would be given out for the 
same fief. A sipahi became unwilling to leave his estate for 
fear he would find another collecting the tithes upon his 
return.“ One fief in Bulgaria, for example, was granted simul- 
taneously to eighteen different sipahis. 

As corruption and influence peddling grew around the 
sultan, the provinces rapidly succumbed to the same virus, 
so that by 1600 feudalism was hopelessly corrupted. Gover- 
nors were appointed for terms of a year or two, their domestic 
servants were provided with fiefs, and connivance, collusion, 
and malfeasance were common.* No longer did the judge 
and the treasurer serve as a check or balance.*® Together 
with the governor, they collaborated in every device known 
to corrupt officials throughout history. Sipahis experienced 
the “squeeze” and subordinates learned of the “kickback.” 
When campaigns were called, everyone tried to avoid going. 
Sipahis paid to be excused, but, having to muster out some 
kind of a contingent, the governor necessarily appeared with 
only the poorest sipahis. The number and quality of sipahis 
so declined that by the eighteenth century there were only 
25,000, and most of these came unattended and armed with 


44 Sari Mehmed Pasha, op. cit., 114-115 (W. L. Wright, Jr., op. cit., 143- 
144); W. F. A. Behrnauer, “Kogabeg’s Abhandlung.... ,” loc. cit., XV, 
294-295; and I. M. D’Ohsson, op. cit., VII, 375-376. 

45 A. Belin, “Etude sur la propriété foncitre en pays musulmans, et 
spécialement en Turquie (Rite Hanéfite),” in Journal Asiatique, Série V, 
XIX (1862) , 204; Sari Mehmed Pasha, op. cit., 113-119 (W. L. Wright, Jr., op. 
cit., 142-146) ; I. M. D’Ohsson, op. cit., VII, 277; M. Guer, op. cit., II, 197-198; 
Gibb & Bowen, op. cit., I, 1, 188-189. 

46 J. W. Zinkeisen, op. cit., III, 162. 
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baskets and shovels to move earth and stone or to dig trenches 
and haul cannon.** 

When the first tremor of financial difficulty was felt in 
the imperial treasury, many dues, taxes, and tithes were will- 
ingly converted by the state into fixed money charges. As 
inflation grew more marked, the real revenue of the state fell. 
A governor, usually maintaining an agent at the court to 
look after his interests, relatively paid less and less and was 
able to support a larger private army, often defying the cen- 
tral authority.*® The best known of these was Ali Pasha of 
Yanina in Epirus, who was virtually independent of the sul- 
tan from 1790 to 1822. 

Recognition of the need for reform of the feudal system 
and the general provincial administration was exhibited from 
time to time in political treatises by ex-government officials.** 
Notable treatises appeared in 1632, 1657, 1725, and 1777, 
condemning current practices and suggesting much needed 
remedies. The system of tax-farming on imperial properties 
had become deplorable. In the seventeenth century it was 
extended to all state lands, vacant fiefs, and even treasury 
dues from lands occupied by sipahis. Hopeless attempts at 
reform were made. At one time a census was ordered, and 
all sipahis in Europe were to appear and register in Adri- 
anople, the idea being to expose all unfit and fraudulent fief 
holders. As it turned out, the inspectors were so uninformed 
that they were unable to recognize a soldier from a domestic 
servant and no one was caught.®° 


47 N. Jorga, Geschichte des Osmanischen Reiches nach den Quellen Darge- 
stellt (Gotha, 1908-1913) , IV, 159; Sari Mehmed Pasha, op. cit., 73, 116 (W. L 
Wright, Jr., op. cit., 118, 144) ; M. Guer, op. cit., II, 196; Von Hammer, op. cit., 
Il, 235; A. H. Lybyer, op. cit., 104; I. M. D’Ohsson, op. cit., VII, 375; and 
J. Deny, “TimAr,” loc. cit., IV, 772. 

48 A. Heidborn, op. cit., I, 203-204; C. E. Black, op. cit., g-10; M. Sobern- 
heim, loc., cit., II, 462-463; and Gibb & Bowen, op. cit., I, 1, pp. 170, 19. 

49 J. Deny, “Timar,” loc. cit., IV, 772; Sari Mehmed Pasha, op. cit.; and 


W. F. A. Behrnauer, “Kogabeg’s Abhandlung . ’ loc. cit., XV, 272-332. 
50 Sari Mehmed Pasha, op. cit., 119, (W. L. Wright, Jr op. cit., 147); and 
W. F. A. Behrnauer, “Kogabeg’s Abhandlung . .»” loc. cit., XV, g11. 
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Following the Peace of Carlowitz of 1699, a system of life 
tenure on a fixed fee basis was introduced in tax-farming.™ 
This innovation was almost like establishing a new treasury 
feudal system, for these life farms were quickly snapped up 
by officers of the central government who in turn farmed out 
portions to subordinates and agents. 

As has been pointed out, the corruption and decay de- 
stroyed the military and political efficacy of the feudal system. 
The demoralization led to the social degeneration of the 
sipahis and the loss of provincial prestige. Had it not been 
for the sheer virility and fertility of the sipahi families, feu- 
dalism would have died out in the Ottoman Empire in the 
eighteenth century. The law regarding the inheritance of a 
fief by a sipahi’s sons was never contravened. The deteriora- 
tion of the sipahi class clearly affected economic conditions 
and steadily produced the decadence in the Balkan country- 
side which was the chief remark of all western travelers after 
about 1700. 

The squeeze from above was transmitted to the peasants 
beneath. Tithes, taxes, and dues of every kind were exacted 
illegally at higher rates, penalties for infractions became 
more onerous, and personal security disappeared. Position 
and property all too frequently fluctuated with the caprice 
of some official whose own authority was none too secure. 

Naturally the fertility of the soil declined, woodland was 
denuded, and peasants ran away to the hills and became 
brigands—the famous klephts of Greece and the heyduks of 
Serbia, Bosnia, and Bulgaria. Laws were decreed forcing peas- 
ants to be returned to their abandoned farms even after ten 
years’ absence, and other laws prevented their influx into 
Istanbul. But the process continued and produced the deplor- 


51 The Ottoman court had long practiced the awarding of non-hereditary 
fiefs, called malikane, to favorites as a kind of annuity. Ismail Hakki Uzun- 
carsili, Osmanli Devleti Teskildtina Medhal, 440. The same appellation was 
given to this new practice. Gibb & Bowen, op. cit., I, 1, pp. 255-256. 
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able character of agriculture in the Ottoman Empire in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries.*? 

By the opening of the nineteenth century feudalism in 
the Ottoman Empire had become quite useless as a military 
arm for the suitan. Fief holders, however, jealously guarded 
their vested interests, and in conjunction with rebellious 
pashas and unruly janissaries made progress difficult and 
endangered the life of any government official, even that of 
the sultan, if the status of feudalism was questioned. 

Mahmud II (1809-1839), after a great struggle, estab- 
lished his authority sufficiently to destroy the janissaries in 
1826. Shortly thereafter all fiefs were abolished and the land 
was added to the public domain. Holders were pensioned off 
by the state, first at an annual cost of L.T. 600,000, but by 
1850 the sum had fallen to L.T. 250,000. Thereafter it fell 
rapidly until it had disappeared by the twentieth century.™ 

Four regiments of cavalry were organized in 1831 from the 
élite of the dispossessed sipahis, and these eventually became 
the basis of the new regular cavalry. The state continued the 
land arrangements with the peasants and maintained the 
system of collections until the land legislation of 1856 and 
1858, when the peasant’s ownership of the land was con- 
firmed.5* With these acts, feudalism was ended in the Otto- 
man Empire. 


52 Sari Mehmed Pasha, op. cit., 74, 118 (W. L. Wright, Jr., op. cit., 119, 
146) ; W. F. A. Behrnauer, “Das Nasihatname. Dritter Beitrag zur osmanischen 
Finanzgeschichte,” in Zeitschrift der Deutschen morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 
XVIII (1864) , 716; C. E. Black, op. cit., 10; and Gibb & Bowen, op. cit., I, 1, 
PP. 242, 244, 257-258. ; 

53 J. Deny, “Timar,” loc. cit., IV, 772; A. Heidborn, op. cit., 1, 203-204; 
Xavier Hueschling, L’Empire de Turquie. Territoire—Population—Gouverne- 
ment—Finances—Industrie agricole, manufacturiére et commerciale—Voies de 
communication—Armée—Culte, etc. suivi d’un appendice contenant le texte des 
Traités et conventions cites dans l’ouvrage (Brussels and Paris, 1860) , 349-352; 
and William Miller, The Ottoman Empire and its Successors, 1801-1927 with 
an appendix, 1927-1936 (Cambridge, 1936) , 133. 

54C. E. Black, op. cit., 9-17; J. Deny, “Timar,” loc. cit., IV, 772-773; M. 
Sobernheim, loc. cit., II, 463; and Leon Lamouche, L’Organisation militaire 
de L’Empire Ottoman (Paris, 1895) , 36. 
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From the foregoing description of the rise, decline, and 
fall of Ottoman feudalism and its bearing upon Ottoman 
civilization, one can discover many influences which this 
feudalism has had on the course of history in the Balkans. 
Foremost among the effects was the emergence of the Balkan 
states without any class of nobles or aristocrats. For better 
or for worse, Greece, Bulgaria, Serbia, Montenegro, and Al- 
bania had to struggle along without such a class, for the 
nature of Ottoman feudalism precluded the development of 
any such families. Most Balkan peasants had welcomed the 
arrival of the Turks because their own medieval nobility had 
been more oppressive. The Balkan nobility either was liqui- 
dated or fled before the Turks, though some were admitted 
into the ranks of the Ottomans upon conversion to Islam. 
Except in very few instances, the sipahis never replaced them, 
and the last two centuries of Ottoman rule assured their 
absence. 

In those same Balkan countries there were few large 
landed estates, for the size of the core of the sipahi’s fief was 
never large and the other parts of the fief were too precarious 
to establish any pattern of land ownership. The peasant’s 
holding was small. In the period of the decline of Ottoman 
feudalism there was no opportunity for peasants to acquire 
much property in addition to the family land. 

Until the time of Suleiman there was developing between 
sipahis and peasants a common interest and bond, but with 
the corruption of feudalism the fief holders were only inter- 
ested in quick profits from the land. Many were absentee 
landlords. This situation led to a wide gulf between peasants 
and proprietor and prevented the national assimilation of 
one by the other. Although there were many cultural admix- 
tures in each direction, as every traveler easily notices, na- 
tional consciousness arose, which stood as a strong barrier 
between the two and came to be typified in the terms, “Turk- 
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ish yoke” and “Christian cattle.” Another result was to make 
agriculture extremely unprogressive, a characteristic of all 
the Balkan states in the nineteenth century. 

Perhaps in conclusion it should be pointed out that the 
unfortunate conditions existing during the decline of Otto- 
man feudalism were such as to instill an attitude of deep 
suspicion in the Balkan peasants toward all government and 
a distrust of politics. As a final complement to this picture, 
the Balkan politicians, in general, viewed their own peasants 
almost exactly as they had been viewed in the final days of 
Ottoman rule by the corrupt and cynical Ottoman officials. 








































The Pamphlet Campaign Against 
Political Reform in Great Britain, 
1790-1795 
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Henry R. WINKLER* 


ITTER strife and harsh repression characterized British 
domestic affairs in the years following the outbreak 
of the French Revolution. The movement for politi- 

cal reform which had been slowly gathering force flowered 
into an agitation drawing much of its program and even 
more of its inspiration from the experiments attempted in 
France during the first years of the Revolution. But more 
striking than the reform program itself was the opposition 
which it engendered among the governing classes and, 
through them, among all classes in society. In the end, the 
anti-reformers were triumphant, but their victory, seen in the 
long view of British history, was short-lived. The campaign 
waged by these advocates of the status quo has commonly 
been identified as the “anti-Jacobin movement,” since re- 
formers were held almost invariably to be supporters of the 
new French system. Some phases of that movement have been 
carefully outlined in numerous works; others have received 
relatively little attention. This is particularly true of the 
crusade whose weapons were words and whose battleground 
was the printed page. For here the shadow of Edmund Burke 
has tended to obscure the significance of the lesser practi- 
tioners of counter-revolutionary propaganda. Burke's Re- 
flections on the Revolution in France has rightly been por- 


* The author is associate professor of history at Rutgers University. A 
grant from the Rutgers University Research Council facilitated the comple- 
tion of this article. 
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trayed as the brilliant foundation upon which a reinvigorated 
conservatism was to build in the nincteenth century. At the 
same time, it has been pointed out that in all circles among 
the governing classes the book was accepted as the manifesto 
of the counter-revolution. But if the social psychologists are 
correct, the philosophical defense of existing institutions em- 
bodied in the rhetorical periods of Burke’s great work could 
hardly have fired the imagination of a large proportion of 
even the limited general reading public of his day. What was 
required was that the ideas of Burke be translated into 
simpler terms, that they be put into a popular idiom, and 
that they be hammered home again and again in a variety of 
forms and approaches. To a very large extent, this was the 
task attempted by a host of pamphleteers who appeared upon 
the scene during this significant period. The tremendous 
flood of pamphlets, broadsides, printed sermons, and the like 
has of course often been cited, but little attempt has been 
made at a systematic description of the techniques by which 
they supported the conservative status quo so eloquently de- 
fended by Burke. How widely and in what circles they were 
read is of course more easily asked than answered. Certainly 
one may assume that, in the absence of cheap newspapers, 
this type of material was perhaps more important than at a 
later period. But in any case, this sketch of its character may 
provide another modest bit of insight into certain of the atti- 
tudes of late eighteenth-century England as it faced the im- 
plications of the demands for political reform. 

The attack upon the reform movement gathered mo- 
mentum slowly after 1780. By 1791 the first favorable impact 
of the French Revolution had been dissipated. The reaction 
heralded by Burke’s Reflections gained force with the publi- 
cation of the first part of Tom Paine’s The Rights of Man, 
which appeared in 1791 as a reply to Burke. Its outspoken 
appeal to the natural rights theory and its uncompromising 
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attack upon the British constitution, king, and aristocracy 
spread perhaps even greater horror among the leaders of 
British society than had the warnings of the Reflections. 
Similarly instrumental in the growth of opposition to reform 
was the revival of some of the societies which had been or- 
ganized to press for constitutional reform. Of these the most 
prominent were John Horne Tooke’s Constitutional Society, 
Thomas Hardy’s London Corresponding Society, and the 
more conservative Whig “Friends of the People.” The great 
revival of their activity in 1791 and 1792 was accepted as a 
demonstration that the calamities which Burke prophesied 
and Paine desired were about to occur. One of the results was 
the publication, on May 21, 1792, of the famous royal proc- 
lamation against seditious meetings and political “libels.” 
The proclamation was taken to indicate official approval of 
the unsanctioned anti-Jacobin outbreaks which had taken 
place. The Ministers themselves were not as yet particularly 
alarmed over the danger of any seditious plots, but their sup- 
porters were far ahead of them in zeal for repression. Soon, 
however, popular fear of republicanism and French influ- 
ence, heightened by the increased activities of the reform 
societies, convinced the Ministry that the danger was a real 
one, and that measures were necessary to meet it.? By the 
fall of 1792 official anti-Jacobinism was in full step with 
the boisterous patriotism of various unofficial and semi-off- 
cial defenders of the constitution. 


1 Professor Laprade argues at great length that the government did not 
become alarmed, but that popular fear was used by Pitt as a political weapon 
with which to split the whig party. The argument is an appealing one from 
the standpoint of logic, but even a cursory examination of such personal 
memoirs as the Windham papers, the Auckland correspondence, or the Bland 
Burges papers reveals a steadily mounting fear of radicalism and bears out 
the conclusion of most students that by the summer of 1792 real apprehen- 
sion gripped the leaders of the government party. Cf. W. T. Laprade, England 
and the French Revolution, 1789-1797 (Baltimore, 1909); The journal and 
correspondence of Lord Auckland (London, 1861); James Hutton, ed., Selec- 
tions from the letters and correspondence of Sir James Bland Burges (London, 
1885); Earl of Rosebery, ed., The Windham papers (2 vols.; London, 1913) . 
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As Great Britain moved toward war with revolutionary 
France and as popular unrest increased under the pressure of 
serious economic depression, the screws were gradually tight- 
ened. The trial of Paine in absentia was followed by the 
prosecution for sedition of some of the leaders of the reform 
societies. Barbarous penalties were meted out in Scotland, 
though in England the famous Lord Erskine persuaded a 
jury to acquit his clients. Nevertheless, other steps were taken 
to silence the advocates of change. In 1794 the Habeas Corpus 
Act was suspended, and the suspension was followed in 1795 
by the passage of a Treasonable Practices Act and another 
Seditious Meetings Act. In short order, none of the reform 
societies except one was meeting. The various trials had been 
only partly successful, but they did alienate middle class and 
aristocratic support from reform. The Constitutional Society 
and the Friends of the People, which were composed largely 
of these classes, died out completely after the trials. And the 
two acts of 1795, while they did not choke off the more popu- 
larly-based London Corresponding Society, did make its ac- 
tivities much more difficult and limited. By that year, then, 
the reform movement was already receding from its high- 
water mark. The activities of the government and of loyalist 
supporters had been successful. On the whole, sentiment in 
Britain favored these acts of repression and continued to 
favor them throughout the rest of the decade.? Partly, this 
was because of the fears engendered by the conflict with 
France, but there can be no doubt that the constant hammer- 
ing home of the dangers of reform by the polemicists of the 
day played its part. 

The increased fear of sedition during these years made 
itself felt in many ways. From the beginning, the Seditious 


2 Standard accounts are Laprade, op. cit.; P. A. Brown, The French Revo- 
lution in English history (London, 1918) ; and W. P. Hall, British Radicalism, 
1791-1797 (New York, 1912). Also useful is Robert Birley, The English 
Jacobins (London, 1924). 
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Meetings Proclamation was viewed as a broad hint to the jus- 
tices and the clergy to use their power to put down disturb- 
ances of whatever sort. The Anglican churchmen were, of 
course, frankly behind the government, and perhaps a ma- 
jority of the Nonconformists followed their lead. They were, 
after all, members of the classes who feared Jacobinism par- 
ticularly. The sermons of the day, printed and spread broad- 
cast, were filled with exhortations against the false philosophy 
of change and reform.* Probably the two most outstanding 
opponents of the “‘revolutionary’’ doctrines were Beilby Por- 
teus, the Evangelical Bishop of London, and the famous 
Bishop Samuel Horsley, of St. Asaph. Porteus not only 
preached conservatism, but was particularly active in dis- 
tributing the anti-revolutionary tracts of Hannah More 
among the poor. Horsley went so far as to believe that Jacobin 
propaganda was being carried on in the Methodist Sunday 
schools, and was the author of the notorious remark that all 
the people had to do with the laws was to obey them.5 

The example of these two Anglican leaders was followed 
in the sermons and tracts of lesser churchmen. Their argu- 
ments for the status quo form an interesting part of the propa- 
ganda of anti-Jacobinism. In the first place they argued that 
loyalty and allegiance to the government were religious obli- 
gations incumbent upon true Christians. Their parishioners 
and readers were told that the “democratic” societies were 
anti-religious, while at the same time the scriptures were con- 
stantly recommended as an antidote to the mistakes and falla- 
cies of the radical doctrines. In particular, the need for 
subordination of the people to their betters in society was 
emphasized. Equality not only was impossible in nature; it 


3 Hall, op. cit., 68-69. 

4 The British Critic, a monthly review established in 1793 by Robert 
Nares, chaplain to the Duke of York, is an invaluable guide to many of the 
sermons published during this period. It published excerpts and reviews of 
sermons printed for general circulation. 

5 Cambridge Modern History, VIII, 762-763 
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was not the will of God. Submission to authority was actually 
in the interest of the many, and for that reason divine provi- 
dence had seen to it that men of different capacities, each 
secure in his own niche, should fulfill different functions in 
society. Government must be left to those who knew best 
how to govern. Otherwise society would crumble in ineffi- 
cient anarchy.® Some clergymen went further, insisting that 
if suffering and inequality did exist, then the remedy must 
be found, not in political agitation, but in the solace of more 
intense religious exercise.* This particular argument, of 
course, was not a new one brought into being by the activi- 
ties of the political societies, but in this period it was used to 
the fullest extent. 


Another line of persuasion taken by the clergy was that 
of denunciation. The projects of the enemies of the British 
constitution, it was held, would inevitably repeat in their 
own country the miseries of France. Sometimes, the “demo- 
crats’” were admitted to be sincere, but misled; more often 
they were branded as incendiaries, bent upon no other goal 
than to plunge Britain into oppression and distress.§ “The 


6 See, for example, [Rev. William Hawtayne, Rector of Elstree,] A dis- 
quisition on the divine right of kings (Loudon, 1793), 35, 47, 55; Samuel, 
Lord Bishop of St. David's, A sermon preached before the Lords Spiritual 
and Temporal in the Abbey Church of St. Peter, Westministcr on Wednesday, 
January 30, 1793 (London, 1793), 20. Also Rev. Edward Mason, “The order 
of providence in respect to the different ranks and stations of men,” British 
Critic II (1793), 210; Rev. Charles Sturges, “Religions and morality,” and 
Rev. Charles Danbeny, “A sermon applicable to the present times,” both in 
British Critic, 1 (1793), 108-109; Rev. James Hurdis, “Equality: a sermon,” 
British Critic, IV (1794) , 676. 

7A characteristic expression of this point of view is to be found in 
William Paley, Archdeacon of Carlisle, Reasons for contentment: addressed to 
the labouring part of the British public (London, 1793), 20-22. See also 
Robert Nares, Sermons preached before the Honourable Society of Lincoln’s 
Inn (London, 1794), 207. 

8 A disquisition on the divine right of kings, 31-35; [William H. Reynall,] 
Slight observations upon Paine’s —. principally respecting his com- 
parison of the French and English constitutions; with other incidental re- 
marks (London, 1791), 82-84; Rev. Thomas Rennel, The connection of the 
duties of loving the brotherhood, fearing God, and honoring the king, con- 
sidered and explained, in a sermon (London, [1793]), 23- 
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contest,” declared one Anglican divine,® “is between order 
and confusion, between humanity and cruelty, between jus- 
tice and violence, between religion and impiety, between 
Heaven and Hell!” Harrowing pictures of the fate of Britain 
under reformers were painted, and in that portrayal modera- 
tion had little place. At the same time, the solid merits of 
the British constitution were praised and warnings raised 
against being seduced to give them up in order to follow the 
siren-call of the reformers.’® 

Finally, since change and improvement appealed particu- 
larly to the poor, an effort was made by the clergy to convince 
members of this class that their lot was a desirable one. It 
was argued that poverty provided the common man with the 
necessity of being frugal, which, far from being a burden, 
was a pleasure. ““The very care and forecast that are neces- 
sary to keep expenses and earnings upon a level form... . 
an agreeable engagement of the thoughts. This is lost amidst 
abundance.’ It was pointed out that the rich man could 
eat and drink no more than the poor, so that to envy his lot 
was a mistake. And if the situation of the lower orders still 
seemed bleak and in need of reform, they were invited to 
compare their own lack of responsibilities with the cares be- 
setting those who possessed great wealth. “How enviable,” 
rhapsodized one of the pillars of the church, “is the lowly 
habitation of the poor, when the demon of anarchy and plun- 
der rages. The horrors of pillage and massacre interrupts [sic] 
not their peace by day, or their slumbers by night.’’* Other 

®W. H. Brown on Feb. 13, 1793. “The spirit of the times considered,” 
British Critic, 11 (1793), 464. 

10 Rev. Edward Poulter, “A sermon on the present crisis,” British Critic, 
I (1793), 219-220; Andrew Barnaby, “The blessings enjoyed by Englishmen; 
a motive for their repentance,” British Critic, II (1793), 460; Samuel Clap- 
ham, Vicar of Bingley, “A sermon preached at Knaresborough on Oct. 12, 
1794,” British Critic, VI (1795), 304; Rev. T. Lewis, “The happiness of living 
under the British government,” British Ci.tic, If (1793), 214. These are a 
few examples of many similar sermons examined. 


11 Paley, + cit., 11. 
A 


12 Rev. J. Moir, Personal the best pledge of reform (London, 1795), 9-13, 
19-21; Poulter, loc. cit., 220. 
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similar arguments were made. Perhaps the most specious of 
them was that which pointed out that those who did not have 
to work “‘do in general find it their advantage and comfort to 
pursue under the name of Exercise, what the more needy are 
compelled to follow under the name of Labour.” * 

Such were the arguments used by the men of the Anglican 
Church to combat Jacobinism. The same strictures against 
equality, the same defense of the existing constitution, and 
the same predictions of anarchy if the reformers triumphed 
were to be found in the tracts published by the leaders of 
the Established Presbyterian Church in Scotland."* As for the 
Nonconformists, who were under considerable pressure as 
supposed friends of revolutionary change, their ministers not 
only helped swell the tide of anti-Jacobin sermons and pam- 
phlets, but indeed leaned over backwards in order to demon- 
strate their loyalty to existing institutions.’> Throughout the 
period under consideration, then, a considerable number of 
the religious leaders of the British people carried on a signifi- 
cant propaganda against so-called levelling and republican 
doctrines. How effective that propaganda was can scarcely be 
measured, since so many other factors enter into considera- 
tion, but it seems a safe presumption to attribute at least 
some importance to it in the overall picture. 


13S, ae “The necessity and expedience of an inequality of condi- 
tion among mankind,” British Critic, Il (179) , 46s. 

14 E.g., Rev. Stevenson MacGill, The spirit of the times; considered in an 
address to the Pare of Eastwood (Glasgow, 1792); Thomas Hardy, D.D., 
The patriot (2d. ed.; Edinburgh, 1793); John Erskine, D.D., The fatal conse- 
quence and the general sources of anarchy (Edinburgh, 1798) . 

15 William Lewelyn, “An appeal to men against Paine’s Rights of Man,” 
British Critic, 11 (1793) , 207-208; Daniel Turner, “Free thoughts on the spirit 
of free enquiry in religion,” British Critic, III (1794) , 577; John Young Essays 
on the following interesting subjects: viz. I. government. I1. revolutions. III. the 
British constitution. IV. kingly government. V. parliamentary representation 
and reform. VI. liberty and equality. VII. taxation, and VIII. the present 
war, and the stagnation of credit as connected with it (Glasgow, 1794) . It is 
interesting to note that Young was the first Nonconformist to obtain a 
doctorate in Divinity, a reward perhaps for his loyalist tract. Holden Furber, 
Henry Dundas. First Viscount Melville (London, 1931) , 90-91. 
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The attitudes of the clergy were mirrored in the re- 
mainder of the outpouring of pamphlets attacking the notion 
of reform. Almost on the morrow of the publication of 
Paine’s plea for constitutional change it was greeted by a 
number of replies. Some were kept relatively temperate in 
tone, attempting to refute the natural rights argument and 
at the same time to emphasize the practical benefits of the 
British constitution.’® Others struck out at Paine and the re- 
form leaders in the most intemperate terms. They were de- 
scribed as stupid, venal, traitorous men desirous of throwing 
all of society into turmoil in order to serve either their own 
selfish ends or those of the French revolutionists.‘*? In one 
case, the bad grammar of Paine was held up as proof of the 
wisdom of repudiating his doctrines.'® 

Nor were these early defenders of the status quo lacking 
in ingenuity. One anonymous writer in particular made in- 
teresting use of the work of Dr. Richard Price, the Noncon- 
formist minister whose sermon, On the Love of our Country, 
had ostensibly inspired Burke’s famous reply. Turning to an 
old sermon preached by Price in 1759, the pamphleteer re- 
produced a number of passages offering eloquent testimony 
to the excellence of the government, the religious and civil 
liberties enjoyed by the people, and the general happiness 
and prosperity of the British subject. Although the sermon 
was some thirty years old, its praise of conditions in Britain 


16 Considerations on Mr. Paine’s pamphlet on the rights of man (Edin- 
burgh, 1791), 3-19, 49-50; Richard Hey, Happiness and rights (York, 1792), 
137, 147-148, 151-152, 181-185. 

174 short but serious address to the manufaturers [sic], yeomanry, and 
tradesmen of Great Britain and Ireland (London, 1791), 21-22; A letter to 
Mr. Pain [sic] on his late publication (London, 1791), viii-ix, 9-10; Facts, 
reflections, and queries, submitted to the consideration of the Associated 
Friends of the People (Edinburgh, 1792), 27. 

18 George Chalmers [Francis Oldys], The life of Thomas Pain [sic], the 
author of Rights of Man, with a defence of his writings (London, 1791), 
98-102. 

19 Britain’s happiness, and its full possession of civil and religious liberty, 
briefly stated and proved. By the late Rev. Dr. Richard Price. With an intro- 
duction by the editor (London, 1791) , 3-6, 10-14, 18. 
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must have been an effective weapon against the reformers, 
since Price was commonly considered to have been one of 
the most zealous advocates of the French-tainted Rights of 
Man. 

By 1792 the first trickle of anti-Jacobin tracts had broad- 
ened into a substantial stream. For the next two or three 
years, men (and sometimes women, as in the case of Hannah 
More) with an interest in the existing order and a taste for 
argumentation and polemics, addressed themselves to the 
task of winning over the mind of the reading public. Wide- 
spread disillusion with the French Revolution made their job 
easier, and the actions of the government in prosecuting the 
reformers paralleled their efforts. It seems a reasonable as- 
sumption, if only from the sheer volume and diversity of the 
publications, that at least a considerable number of the pam- 
phlets were the work of individuals connected with neither 
the government nor its agents. On the other hand, the work 
of writing and distributing leaflets, pamphlets, and even 
books was greatly stimulated by the organization of a series 
of societies which began in the fall of 1792 to adapt political 
association to conservative ends. These societies received 
their start when John Reeves, Chief Justice in Newfound- 
land, returned to England and took the lead in forming an 
“Association for Preserving Liberty and Property against Re- 
publicans and Levellers.”” Among those most prominent in 
the forming of the society were such men as William De- 
vaynes, a prominent banker and Tory M.P.; Charles Town- 
shend, the nephew of the former minister; Robert Nares, 
protegé of Pitt and editor of the British Critic; and Thomas 
Plumer, a well-known lawyer and one of the counsel of War- 
ren Hastings.2° Quickly Crown and Anchor Associations, 


20“Proceedings of the Association for preserving Liberty and Property 
against Republicans and Levellers, Number i Associations Papers (London, 
1793), 7; Annual Register, XXXIV _ (1792), 49. An examination of the list 
of original leaders of the Association reveals quite distinctly the class of men 
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so-called from the meeting place of the parent club, sprang 
up throughout England and Scotland. The government 
welcomed their aid and soon discovered it to be quite 
considerable.”* 

Since the activities of the provincial societies were in 
large measure subordinate to those of the London Associa- 
tion, an examination of its program and techniques will be 
a sufficient outline of the work of these organizations. As 
determined at an early meeting, the purposes of the Associa- 
tion were to prevent the circulation of seditious newspapers, 
to suppress all Jacobin riots, and to publish such tracts and 


who wanted to combat reform. Of the nineteen individuals named to conduct 
the business of the society as many as nine (John Reeves, John Topham, 
Thomas Law, Charles Townshend, Thomas Plumer, Charles Yorke, John 
Moore, Thomas Pitt, Robert Nares) were sufficiently important to be treated 
in the Dictionary of National Biography. Three more (John Sewall, book- 
seller and publisher; William Devaynes, banker and Tory M.P.; John Bowles, 
barrister and pamphleteer) , while not mentioned in the D.N.B., were never- 
theless of considerable prominence. The rest, almost to a man, were recruited 
from the gentlemanly ranks, and it seems safe to assume that they were men 
of property. Cf. Dictionary of National XI Ee (22 vols.; London, 1908- 
1909, ed.), vols. XI, XIII, XIV XV, XIX, X Edward Smith, The story of 
the English Jacobins (London, 1881), 55-56; “Proceedings of the Associa- 
Uh .cses BAGS 

21 The obvious question is, was the Association instituted through govern- 
ment efforts and did it have ministerial connections? The officials of the 
society protested vehemently that none of the king’s ministers had even heard 
of the Association until it had been formed and that no financial aid was 
received from them except as individuals. The — as it is read (Associa- 
tion Papers, p. iv) seems a bit too insistent to altogether convincing, par- 
ticularly in the light of the almost jesuitical distinction between ministers 
as members of the government and as individuals. The facts that Reeves was 
himself a government official and law clerk in Lord Hawkesbury’s office; that 
such men as Pitt’s protegé, Robert Nares, were among the first members; and 
above all that members of the government were behind the formation of 
similar associations in other parts of the country, all seem to bear out the 
conclusion of students that presumptive evidence points to government 
collaboration. What we know conclusively is that while the Crown and Anchor 
Association was being formed in London, Grenville was encouraging his 
brother, the Marquess of Buckingham, to start similar organizations in his 
neighborhood. And even more indicative of government complicity is the 
fact that Dundas, the home secretary, when he visited Scotland left behind 
him William Pulteney, M.P. for Bath, whose chief work in Edinburgh was 
to assist in setting up an anti-reform society on the mode! of the London 
Association. See Dropmore Papers, II, 337, quoted in Brown, op. cit., 84; 
H. W. Meikle, Scotland and the French Revolution, (Glasgow, 1912), 
103-104; Lord Cockburn, An examination of the trials for sedition in Scotland 
(2 vols.; Edinburgh, 1888), I, 152. 
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pamphlets as seemed necessary to defend the British constitu- 
tion and combat Jacobinism.*? The first part of this program 
was carried out uncompromisingly. The society warned news- 
dealers not to distribute seditious or treasonable matter. It 
cautioned printers that they were as guilty as the writers of 
disloyal material if they accepted such writings for publica- 
tion. And publicans were made to understand that if they 
permitted any meeting in their houses advocating a reform 
of parliament they might be subjected to loss of their li- 
censes and popular revenge. This pressure was quite suc- 
cessful. Soon it was impossible to find a tavern or coffee- 
house—traditional meeting places—for gatherings of reform 
organizations.** 

Perhaps more important than these measures of intimida- 
tion were the pamphlets and tracts broadcast throughout the 
country. These propagandist writings were divided into two 
groups. The first was composed of publications printed by 
special order of the Association, the second of tracts, already 
written, now printed at its expense. For the most part, the 
latter pamphlets were principally to ‘provide for the lower 
class of readers.”** They were less carefully reasoned than 
the special publications, more vituperative, unrestrained, and 
vulgar, though it should be recorded that many of the sup- 
posedly higher-type publications were sufficiently incendiary 
and undignified for the most violent of partisans. In both 
cases, the arguments were substantially the same, and since 
they paralleled those of other pamphlets issued privately, 
they shall here all be treated together, so that a composite 
picture of the “loyalist” arguments may be had. 

Virtually all of the anti-Jacobin pamphleteers pointed to 
the excellence of the British constitution as the prime reason 


22 Association Papers, 7-8. 
23 Smith, op. cit., 55-57. 
24 Association Papers, 1-11. 
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for opposing change. Looking about the world, they declared 
that nowhere was there a more perfect system, where all men 
were responsible to the law and all men protected by it; 
where the three necessary branches of government—King, 
Lords, and Commons—reciprocally checked each other; and 
where all classes of the population were at least virtually 
represented in the legislative chambers. Republican govern- 
ment—for it was assumed by almost all these writers that the 
advocates of parliamentary reform were republicans in dis- 
guise—had never worked in the past, nor could it be expected 
to work at any time. Some of these arguments were carefully 
worked out constitutional defences of the British system;*5 
a few sounded almost like pure Burke.?* Others, presumably 
directed at people incapable of grasping constitutional 
subtleties, resorted to homely lessons drawn from everyday 
life—a favorite device was to compare the British constitution 


25 The volume of these pamphlets is staggering. A few, however, may 
be cited. See Hints to the people of England: for the year 1793 (London, 
compared with that of a democratic republic (London, 1793), 68, 21-22, 
60-62; A word in season to the traders and manufacturers of Great Britain 
(London, 1792), 13-117; M. De Lolme, The advantages peculiar to a mon- 
arch», and the English constitution (Association Papers, _ I), 10-11; “An 
Undergraduate,” Vindiciae Britannicae (London, 1794) , 46-47. 

26“The constitution of England combines all the wisdom of the past 
ages, with the abilities of the present, to give it effect—every succeeding 
generation purifies it of some errors, and consigns it more complete and per- 
fect to posterity. The governments established upon the principles of our 
modern reformers, reject all the wisdom of past ages; but it is a maxim 
founded in truth, that ‘those who never looked back to their ancestors, will 
never look forward to posterity.”” John Jones, The reason of man: with 
stricture’s on Paine’s Rights of Man, and some other of his writings (3rd 
ed.; Canterbury, 1793), 25-26. Occasionally, the problem of the Revolution 
of 1688 was an embarrassment. Thus, John Reeves, the founder of the Crown 
and Anchor Association, argued that it was in reality only the calm estab- 
lishment of the Hanoverian Succession, and that republicans, Presbyterians, 
and sectaries, who really had other motives, had allied themselves with the 
Whigs in order to wheedle their way into power. “To these men, and to 
their sinister design, we are indebted for the jargon of which I have just 
complained. They invented the term Revolution, to blind and mislead; and 
they have never ceased repeating it, that they may put the People in mind of 
making another.” John Reeves, Thoughts on the English government. Ad- 
dressed to the quiet good sense of the people of England. In a series of 
Letters (London, 1795) , 38-45. 
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to a house, carefully built over the years, and not to be torn 
down because a few features of it were in need of improve- 
ment.?? Actually, some of the pamphleteers admitted the 
need for reform, but insisted for the most part that it must 
come gradually, under the leadership of king and aristocracy, 
or that the present time, when Britain was threatened by 
external forces, was hardly appropriate for tinkering with the 
constitution.”® 

On a more concrete level, they turned to the economic 
situation of Britain and found it good. Why should change 
be desired, they inquired, when the country was more pros- 
perous than it had ever been before and was infinitely 
wealthier than any other nation? The shops were crowded, 
labor was plentiful, ships were fully loaded, in fact all the 
economic blessings of the world were being heaped upon the 
inhabitants of the fortunate islands.?® Appeals were made to 
men of property—manufacturers, merchants, farmers—to con- 
sider how much they had to lose from the establishment of a 
government not precisely concerned with the protection of 


27 Hannah More’s Village politics (London, 1793), published under the 
pseudonym, Will Chip, is perhaps the best known, but others in the same 
vein were plentiful. Cf., The opinions of John Bull, comprised in an address 
to his wife and children; with his counsel and advice respecting their future 
conduct (London, 1792); Liberty and equclity; treated of in a short history 
addressed from a poor man to his equals (London, 1792); The paisley 
weaver’s letter to his neighbours and fellow tradesmen (Glasgow, 1792); A 
dialogue between a corrupt burgess and a patriotic knight, on the expediency 
of war and peace (London, 1794). 

28 {John Williams] A calm examination into the causes of the present 
alarm in the empire (London, 1793), 29; A caveat against discord, or, a word 
for union and peace (Canterbury, 1792), 2; The Anti-Gallican; or strictures 
on the present form of government established in France (London, 1793) , Vi; 
An address to a e of Great Britain; containing a comparison between 
the republican and reforming parties, in their sentiments with respect to the 
British constitution (Edinburgh, 1793) , 2-3, 7-44. 

29 An exposure of the domestic and foreign attempts to destroy the 
British constitution (London, 1793), 8, 65, 71-72; The rights of man. Part 
second, corrected (Edinburgh, 1793), 15; The miracle, An antidote against 
French poison (London, 1793), 5; Alexander Stewart, An address to Britons, 
on the present critical condition of affairs (Glasgow, 1795), 7; A letter from 
John Bull to his countrymen (Association Papers, part II), 10-11; Ten min- 
utes caution from a plain man to his fellow-citizens (Association Papers 
part II), 6-7. 
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their possessions.*° As for the poor, the benefits of the existing 
order were outlined for them. Even if times did become bad, 
some of the more prudent pamphleteers argued when the 
great depression of the nineties had already set in, no other 
nation would alleviate their distress so adequately as did Eng- 
land, with her generous poor laws and kindly private char- 
ity.*4 There is a curious note of unreality in these pamphlets, 
as one remembers the actual conditions then prevailing in 
Britain. 

Other pamphleteers followed the lead of the clergy in 
denying that the “equality’’ desired by the reformers was 
either a natural right or inherently good. God had made men 
unequal in order that they might fulfill different functions 
in society for the mutual benefit of all. Twisting the argu- 
ment for political equality completely out of its context, some 
of the pamphleteers declared that the Jacobins wished to have 
thieves try judges and the vicious mob rule those whose birth 
and training best qualified them to lead. Equal suffrage was 
unjust, because it put those with an interest in government 
—the propertied classes—at the mercy of an unchecked, un- 
tutored populace. The result would be rapine and murder, 
disorder and conflagration. Finally, it was argued at great 
length that equality of property which, of course, most of the 
reformers made no pretense of demanding—but which they 
were presumed to desire—would simply mean that all men 
would be equally poor, for there was not enough property 
to be divided. Thus, there would no longer be a wealthy 
class to care for the poor, with consequent distress and civil 


30 A plain and earnest address to Britons, especially farmers, on the inter- 
esting state of public affairs in Great Britain and France (London, 1792) , 5-6, 
11; Dialogues on the rights of Britons, between a farmer, a sailor, and a manu- 
facturer (London, 1792) , 7-8, 18-19; William Playfair, Peace with the Jacobins 
impossible (London, 1794), 4; =— between a reformer and an anti- 
revolutionist (London, 1794), 71- 

31 Dr. Vincent’s short hints agen levelling (Association Papers, part I), 
8-11; A serious caution to the poor (Association Papers, part Il), 9-13. 
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strife.** It was even insisted that “equality” was obviously 
bad, because it would require redistribution of property 
every time a new birth occurred!** Such distortions of the 
plans of the reformers, it may well be imagined, struck fear 
among many whose knowledge was small but whose credulity 
was unlimited. 


Still another weapon in the anti-Jacobin arsenal was 
composed of liberal quantities of slander and vituperation. 
The advocates of constitutional change were labelled hypo- 
crites, murderers, robbers, incendiaries; they were called men 
of weak heads, of bad hearts, of no fortunes, ready to cast 
away present happiness for a future of mob license or anarchy. 
So depraved were they that they wished to pull all of Britain 
down with them to their ruin.*4 One author declared a 
Jacobin’s principles to be, “As I’m ruined—as I’m unhappy 
—as I am a wretch;—I’ll endeavour to render my neighbour so 
too, and bring the happy down to my own miserable forlorn 
condition; and when I have done that, we shall all be alike; 
and then that’s Equality.” *> Hints were given to enable good 


82 A letter to the farmers and manufacturers in Great Britain (London, 
1792), 14, 22; [George Dalles,] Thoughts upon our present situation (Dublin, 
1793)» 4, 11; Scylla more dangerous than Charybdis (London, 1794), 24-25; 
The speech of Sir Hercules Langrishe, Bart. on the motion of the Right Hon. 
W. B. Ponsonby, in the house of commons of Ireland, on Tuesday, March 4, 
1794, for a parliamentary reform (London, 1794), 5; A word in season to the 
traders and manufacturers of Great Britain (London, 1792), 26; One —, 
worth of truth from Thomas Bull, to his brother John (Association Papers, 
part II), 2-3; The fatal effects of republican principles (Association Papers, 
part I), 13-16; Soame Jenyns, Thoughts on a parliamentary reform (Associa- 
tion Papers, part I), 10-13; Dialogues between a labourer and a gentleman 
(Association papers, part II), g-10; Inequality as consistent with the British 
constitution (Association Papers, part II), passim. 

33 A country curate’s advice to manufacturers (Association Papers, part 
II), 13. 

84 Examples may be selected virtually at random. Cf. The last advice of 
an old father (Edinburgh [?], 1793), 4-5, 10-11; A letter to the Analytical 
Reviewers (Southampton, 1794), 16-17, 53-54; Treason triumphant over law 
and constitution! (London, 1795), i, 23; One penny worth of answer from 
John Bull to his brother Thomas (Association a part II), 1-2; A word 
in season to the traders and manufacturers of Great Britain, 5-8; Bowles’ 
protest against T. Paine’s Rights of Man (Association Papers, part I) , 27-28. 

35 One penny worth of answer from John Bull to his brother Thomas, 3-4. 
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citizens to recognize subversive elements,** though these hints 
would hardly seem to have been necessary if the “Jacobins” 
were really as portrayed in the pamphlets. Moderation was 
hardly a characteristic of this type of conservative defence. 
The arguments and their presertation were deliberately in- 
cendiary, and the wonder is that the period witnessed no 
more violent anti-Jacobin reactions than a few riots and an 
organized governmental persecution. 

Last, and perhaps most important, it was reiterated again 
and again that the British radicals or reformers wished to 
follow the example of France. This argument was particu- 
larly telling after the execution of Louis XVI and the out- 
break of war against the French republic. Everything we 
know about the period indicates that the British people must 
have been relatively easy prey for propaganda which insisted 
that the domestic “Jacobins’”’ were either in the pay of France 
or would have to call in the French in order to establish their 
principles.** Every opponent of the status quo was branded 


36 One substantial pamphlet devised the following questionnaire to be 
asked concerning any individual who took the lead in political disputes: 
“What know ye of such a one? Has he been always noted for independence of 
spirit, for honour in his dealings, for moderation, for good sense, tee learning, 
for a just taste, for steady patriotism? Has he been formerly conspicuous in 
public = to promote the agriculture or commerce of his country? Or 
distinguishedly active in any scheme that tended to increase her happiness 
and glory? Is he gentle to his servants? Is he the patron of the poor? Or is he 
proud, conceited and overbearing? Is he of an ambitious disposition, and a 
dark temper? Is he fond of sneering at religion in company? Does he write? 
And are his writings distinguished for the candour, temperance, generosity 
and truth of an honest patriot, or for the mean malevolent virulence, ceclama- 
tion, bigotry and fa'sehood of a designing partisan? Are they calculated to 
instruct people, or put them in a bad humour? Is he married? And is he a 
constant husband and tender father? Or is he better known for debauchery, 
than doing good actions? Can he gain by a civil commotion, but not lose? 
Has he any money in the public funds? Or is his stock employed in trade? 
And will a banker discount a bill on him without hesitation? Or do his 
brother traders never mutter a significant hint, in which is heard the term 
bankruptcy? Has he an estate? And what order is it in? Does he pay his trades- 
men regularly? Does he keep race horses? Or is throwing dice a part of his 
serious business? Has he a mistress? And does she ride in her own carriage? 
Or is she talked of for fashionable extravagance? Did he ever smart from 
our laws, or meet with any disappointment from government?” An address to 
the people of Great Britain, 103-104. 

317 Opinions delivered at a numerous and respectable meeting in the 
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as wanting to follow the example of France, where property, 
security, life, liberty, all were endangered, where the As- 
sembly was a mob, and where murderous, anti-religious, and 
corrupt doctrines prevailed.** 

Such, in brief compass, were the main features of the 
pamphlet campaign against political reform, a campaign 
which gave powerful support to the threats and warnings of 
loyalist newspapers and the repressive measures of govern- 
ment itself. By the end of 1795 the major job had been done. 
The reform agitation had been beaten—at least for some years 
—even though it did require the government legislation of 
1799 against combinations and the Corresponding Society to 
deliver the death blow. True, sermons continued to be 
preached and pamphlets to be published by conservative 
clergymen and writers. A new, officially-inspired paper even 
made its appearance. In 1797 and 1798, the Anti-Jacobin, 
conceived by George Canning, took over much of the brunt 
of the anti-reform propaganda. But. all this activity seems 
like the mechanical continuation of a policy that had almost 
become habit. For the time being, the Jacobin bogey in the 
closet tended to disappear, and though “Vigilance” was still 
the watchword, the results of the counter-reform movement 
were evident. A half-decade of instruction, in which the 
pamphlets here surveyed played a major part, had done its 
work, 


country (London, 1793), 2; John Ranby, Short hints on a French invasion 
(London, 1794), 6-7; The plot found out; u dialogue between three members 
of the Jacobin Club in France (Association Papers, part Il), 3; An antidote 
against French politics (Association Papers, part II) , 9-11. 

88 William Playfair, Inevitable consequences of a reform of parliament 
(London, 1792) , 18-19; Hannah More, Remarks on the speech of M. Dupont 
(London, 1798) , 6, 44-45; Arthur Young, The example of France a warning to 
Britain (Bury St. Edmund’s, 1793), 182; John Bull’s second answer to his 
brother Thomas (Association Papers, part 11), 5-7; To the mistaken part of 
the community, who assemble in seditious clubs (Association Papers, part II), 
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The Monarchical Principle in 
Bismarckian Diplomacy After 1870 


\o/2) 


Marvin L. Brown, Jr.* 


N 1854 King Maximilian II of Bavaria asked Leopold von 
Ranke to state ‘“‘the fundamental tendency of our cen- 
tury.” The historian replied, “I would suggest as the 

fundamental tendency of our time the conflict of two princi- 
ples, that of monarchy and that of popular sovereignty, to 
which all other conflicts are connected.’ The French Revo- 
lution had given great impetus to the principle of popular 
sovereignty, which sought the establishment of either repub- 
lics or constitutional monarchies. The older principle of 
absolute monarchism in the form of the Holy Alliance had 
battled valiantly against the new political tide, but by the 
second half of the nineteenth century most of the European 
monarchies had had to compromise with rising liberal na- 
tionalism and grant constitutions for their states. In 1870, 
however, the parliamentary empire of Napoleon III was 
replaced by the Third French Republic. A situation was then 
created that brought new attention to the monarchical prin- 
ciple, for one of the major European powers was no longer 
a monarchy. But, unlike the years following the Congress of 
Vienna, the two decades following 1870 formed a period in 
which the monarchical principle served as an effective tool in 
European diplomacy even though it was not primarily a clear- 
cut end in itself. 

Consistent support for dynastic interests had suited Met- 

ternich’s purposes, but opportunism in the interests of Ger- 

* The author is assistant professor of history at North Carolina State 


College. 
1L. Ranke, Weltgeschichte (Leipzig, 1888-1902), IX, end part, 233-234. 
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man nationalism caused Bismarck’s policies to vary in regard 
to monarchism. Although fundamentally conservative,’ Bis- 
marck, unlike Metternich, had been willing to use revolu- 
tionary methods during the unification of Germany whenever 
it suited his purposes.’ But throughout his career as German 
chancellor he appealed to the sentiments and susceptibilities 
of European monarchists and frequently was successful in 
causing old conceptions of the virtues of monarchism to work 
to his practical advantage. Cynically, however, whenever sup- 
port of the monarchical principle outside of Germany did 
not suit his aims, he would abandon these monarchist causes. 

During the Franco-Prussian war Bismarck negotiated with 
both republican and monarchist factions. He showed ideo- 
logical indifference as to the nature of the French govern- 
ment and wrote, ‘““We will make our decisions according to 
our interests only, without consideration for dynastic and 
monarchical questions.’’* Bismarck said to a negotiator sent 
by Gambetta, when asked whether he would recognize a re- 
public, “Without doubt or hesitation, not merely a republic, 
but, if you like, a Gambetta dynasty, only that dynasty must 
give us a secure and advantageous peace.”® Bancroft, the 
American minister to Berlin, correctly noted that it was 
“agreed on all hands that it is not fit to restore the dynasty of 
Napoleon.”* The revengeful attitude of the Orleanists ruled 
out the possibility of German support for this faction,’ while 
the legitimist pretender, the Count of Chambord, appealed 
to the monarchist sentiments of William I, hoping for gen- 
erous terms in the interests of the monarchical principle.® 


20. Bismarck, Gendanken and Erinnerungen (Stuttgart, 1898) , II, 292. 

3 Ibid., 58, 103-104. 

40. Bismarck, Die gesammelten Werke (Berlin, 1924-1930) , VI”, 674. 

5M. Busch, Bismarck in the Franco-German war, 1870-1871 (New York, 
1879) , I, 266. 

6 Bancroft to Secretary of State, Sept. 24, 1870, National Archives, Wash- 


ington, D. C., MSS, State Department Correspondence, Despatches, Prussia, 
XVII. 


7 Bismarck, Werke, VI", 666-667. 
8 Ibid., 540-541. 
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Bismarck, however, although admitting the effectiveness of 
the appeal, would not permit such negotiations to take place, 
and it was clear territorial sacrifices on the part of Germany 
would not be forthcoming.® Also the chancellor particularly 
feared revenge at the hands of a restored, clerical monarchy 
in France.’° It was therefore logical to conclude a peace with 
the republic, which was in power, rather than to seek the 
restoration of any monarchical faction. What is more, Bis- 
marck believed a French republic would be shunned by 
other monarchies. France was largely to be feared if she had 
allies; an alliance between France and Austria on a clerical 
basis, which Russia might join, was Bismarck’s particular 
nightmare. 

Between 1871 and 1874 Bismarck did not receive the 
coéperation of his ambassador to France, Arnim, whom he 
disliked and distrusted. Arnim worked for the restoration of 
monarchy in France. He claimed this would check the spread 
of revolutionary propaganda™ and appealed to the known 
susceptibilities of William I for support in this matter.’ Bis- 
marck asserted that Arnim was trying to discredit his policies 
in William’s eyes in order to become his successor."*> The 
chancellor, however, also maintained that it was the obli- 
gation of the German government to support the republic 
as long as it would faithfully carry out the terms of the 
peace treaty.1® After Arnim persisted in not following Bis- 
marck’s wishes, the chancellor flatly told his scheming am- 
bassador that Germany had no reason to aid in the restora- 


9 Ibid., 540-541, 586. 

10 Bismarck, Gedanken, II, 169-170. 

11 Jbid., 169-170. 

12 Jbid., 162-163. 

13 Arnim to Bismarck, May 6, 1872, Die Grosse Politik der Europdischen 
Kabinette 1871-1914, ed. J. Lepsius, A. Mendelssohn Bartholdy, F. Thimme 
(Berlin, 1922-1927) , I, 114-116. Hereafter cited as “Grosse Politik.” 

14 Bismarck, Gedanken, II, 163. 

15 Jbid., Il, 170. 

16 Bismarck to Arnim, May 12, 1872, Grosse Politik, I, 118. 
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tion of monarchy in France, because this would make France 
“capable of alliances with our present friends.” He further 
insisted, ‘““The hostility of France obliges us to desire her 
feebleness, and we would act in a very disinterested manner 
if we did not with resolution and force oppose a restoration 
of consolidated monarchical institutions in France before the 
Treaty of Frankfurt is completely executed.” !* Thus Bis- 
marck showed his fear of a strong French monarchy was 
greater than his dislike of republican movements, however 
much he might urge the consolidation of the monarchical 
principle to Germany’s prospective allies. These dynastic 
states, Bismarck believed, might be isolated from France so 
long as she remained republican. 

When the monarchist MacMahon became president in 
1873, at the very time the Kulturkampf was developing in 
Germany, Bismarck feared additionally the clerical nature of 
a restored French monarchy. His views had already been out- 
lined to Arnim: 

We can have nothing in common with the legitimists, since they will 
always be papists. As long as we struggle with the papacy, a struggle 
whose end we cannot see, we cannot favor such an element. The opinion 
that every form other than the republic in France would be disagreeable 
to us would be going too far and will not be defended in the inspired 
press. But, on the other hand, if we take sides for another government 
than the present one, we would inherit the enmity directed against it. 


We would this way first make France capable of alliances, which now 
she is not.18 


What Bismarck saw in the republic was a “weaker, civilian, 
anticlerical, isolated’ state, whereas now she might be- 
come a “stronger, military, ultramontane France, capable of 
alliances.” 


After MacMahon became president and after Arnim was 


relieved and placed on trial for technicalities involving the 
17 Same to same, Dec. 20, 1872, Grosse Politik, I, 159-160. 


18 Balan to Arnim, Nov. 23, 1872, ibid., 156. 
19 Bismarck to Schweinitz, June 4, 1873, ibid., 189. See footnote. 
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use of official documents,”° the trend in France was towards 
republicanism. The dropping of the Simon cabinet in May 
of 1877, which alarmed Bismarck,** was the only real sug- 
gestion of a coup. Nothing took place to cause the German 
chancellor further distress, and by 1879 France seemed safely 
republican. 

While following a policy of tacit support for the Third 
French Republic against the contending monarchist factions, 
Germany built an alliance system that isolated her potential 
enemy, France. An effective approach that was linked with 
the more practical concerns of the contracting states was the 
need to protect and consolidate the monarchical principle 
in the face of radical movements in Europe. Though Tsar 
Alexander II once said to the German ambassador to Russia, 
Schweinitz, that the first of the Bismarckian alliances, the 
League of the Three Emperors of 1873, “without having the 
name of the Holy Alliance, had the same meaning and ef- 
fect,’’*? there was comparatively little formal appeal to the 
monarchical principle as such in the negotiations for this 
treaty. 

After the Congress of Berlin had completed the rupture 
between Russia and her former allies, however, Bismarck 
gave great attention to monarchical considerations in estab- 
lishing the Austro-German Alliance of 1879 and in winning 
Russia back to tripartite neutrality through the Alliance of 
the Three Emperors of 1881. In 1879 Bismarck feared that 
Russian Pan-Slav ministers, led by Miliutin, might disturb 
the European peace. After the tsar had written to William I 


20Arnim, Harry, defendant. Stenographischer Bericht tiber den Process 
Arnim, hrsg. unter Mitwirkung der Vertheidiger, der Rechtsanwdlte Munckel 
und Dockhorn, verhandelt zu Berlin am g December 1874 und den folgenden 
Tagen (Berlin, 1874) . See especially the foreword and pages 1-7 for the nature 
of the trial, pp. 10-21 for the documents involved, and pp. 22-32 for evidence 
of publication of documents. 

21 Biilow to Hohenlohe, June 15, 1877, Grosse Politik, I, 324. 

22 L. Schweinitz, Denkwiirdigkeiten des Botschafters General von Schwein- 
itz (Berlin, 1927), I, 316. 
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deploring the treatment Russia had received the year before, 
Bismarck expressed these views to the German emperor: 

The tsar apparently believes he strengthens his internal position by a 
warlike bearing towards foreign countries and perhaps does not notice 
that his domestic enemies also seek war. I have many personal friends 
in Russia, and the conservatives among them are all of the opinion 
that Miliutin, directly or indirectly, is at the head of all agitation in 
Russia, namely, of the Nihilists. Whether he carries on his agitation, for 
which he finds the tsar the most powerful tool, in the interests of a 
constitutional Russia under the Grand Duke Constantine, or whether, 
which is more likely, a republic is more desirable, or whether the Nihilist 
zeal to destroy all that exists drives him, is a matter of no importance 
as regards our interests. But, one may take it for granted, the revolution- 
ary party sees in the League of the Three Emperors and in the bond 
between Tsar Alexander and your majesty a strong hindrance to its 
plans, and these would have better prospects in world turmoil than in 
peace.23 


In this same letter he told William that only monarchical 
bonds remained between the two countries and that in his 
answer William would have to be conciliatory. The answer, 
appropriately written by Bismarck for William to send, 
stressed monarchical bonds and “a sacred legacy, which our 
fathers, hallowed in memory, have left to us intact and the 
use of which God will some day demand account and which 
constitutes in the interest of all European monarchies one of 
the last and greatest benefits of the peace and the monarchical 
order, which Europe still enjoys to this day.”** Cynically, 
however, Bismarck told Biilow that “with the expressions 
‘sacred legacy,’ etc., I was not expressing any purpose of 
Prussian policy, but rather I chose a diplomatic form which 
would favorably impress Tsar Alexander.”*5 But Bismarck 
had to make elaborate appeals to the monarchical suscepti- 
bilities of William I in order to get his reluctant acceptance 
of the Austro-German Alliance, the defensive pact aimed at 


23 Bismarck to William I, Aug. 24, 1879, Grosse Politik, III, 17-18. 
24 William I to Alexander II, Aug. 28, 1879, ibid., 22. 
25 Bismarck to Bilow, Sept. 2, 1879, ibid., 25-26. 
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Russia. Urging this treaty, he pleaded: “The League of the 
Three Emperors in the sense of a peaceful and conservative 
policy remains an ideal policy to which I respectfully advice 
Your Majesty; inseparable from this, however, is the funda- 
mental condition that none of the befriended monarchs seeks 
conquests at the expense of one of the other two or threatens 
one of the other two with force in order to compel him to fol- 
low a separate policy.” ** He told William both Andrassy and 
Francis Joseph saw the possibility of republican France and 
a Russia, undermined by Pan-Slavism, joining each other in 
an alliance.** He further argued that an alliance between 
Austria and Germany would be in the interests of the Rus- 
sian dynasty.”§ Finally William I, who faithfully did not want 
to be guilty of “perfidy,’”’*® gave in, after the entire council 
of state had threatened to resign.*° 

By 1880 a rapprochement between the three empires had 
begun. Bismarck took the initiative in this development and 
made the most of the dangers to the European peace offered 
by radical movements in various countries.*! Bismarck had 
to convince both Russia and Austria of the need to hold to- 
gether in the face of common dangers. For this purpose he 
stressed the monarchical principle. To Saburov, the Russian 
ambassador to Germany, he professed to fear the ideological 
struggle developing between the principles of monarchism 
and republicanism and insisted on the need for solidarity be- 
tween the three empires.*? In seeking a treaty of neutrality 
between the three governments, Bismarck outlined his ap- 
proach to Austria through his ambassador in Vienna thus: 


26 Bismarck to William I, Sept. 5, 1879, ibid., 41-42. 

27 Same to same, Sept. 24, 1879, ibid., g2-98. 

28 Same to same, Sept. 7, 1879, ibid., 58. 

29 Bismarck to Reuss, Sept. 17, 1879, ibid., 84. 

30 Bismarck to O. Biilow, Oct. 5, 1879, ibid., 116. 

81 Saint-Vallier to Freycinet, March 31, 1880, France, Ministére des Af- 
faires Etrangéres, Documents diplomatiques francais, 1871-1914 (Paris, 1929- 
1950) 1st series, III, 72-73. Hereafter «ited as “D.D.F.” 

32 J. Simpson, The Saburov Memoirs or Bismarck and Russia (Cambridge, 
1929) , 130. 
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deploring the treatment Russia had received the year before, 
Bismarck expressed these views to the German emperor: 

The tsar apparently believes he strengthens his internal position by a 
warlike bearing towards foreign countries and perhaps does not notice 
that his domestic enemies also seek war. I have many personal friends 
in Russia, and the conservatives among them are all of the opinion 
that Miliutin, directly or indirectly, is at the head of all agitation in 
Russia, namely, of the Nihilists. Whether he carries on his agitation, for 
which he finds the tsar the most powerful tool, in the interests of a 
constitutional Russia under the Grand Duke Constantine, or whether, 
which is more likely, a republic is more desirable, or whether the Nihilist 
zeal to destroy all that exists drives him, is a matter of no importance 
as regards our interests. But, one may take it for granted, the revolution- 
ary party sees in the League of the Three Emperors and in the bond 
between Tsar Alexander and your majesty a strong hindrance to its 


plans, and these would have better prospects in world turmoil than in 
peace.23 


In this same letter he told William that only monarchical 
bonds remained between the two countries and that in his 
answer William would have to be conciliatory. The answer, 
appropriately written by Bismarck for William to send, 
stressed monarchical bonds and “a sacred legacy, which our 
fathers, hallowed in memory, have left to us intact and the 
use of which God will some day demand account and which 
constitutes in the interest of all European monarchies one of 
the last and greatest benefits of the peace and the monarchical 
order, which Europe still enjoys to this day.”** Cynically, 
however, Bismarck told Biilow that “with the expressions 
‘sacred legacy,’ etc., I was not expressing any purpose of 
Prussian policy, but rather I chose a diplomatic form which 
would favorably impress Tsar Alexander.”*> But Bismarck 
had to make elaborate appeals to the monarchical suscepti- 
bilities of William I in order to get his reluctant acceptance 


of the Austro-German Alliance, the defensive pact aimed at 
23 Bismarck to William I, Aug. 24, 1879, Grosse Politik, III, 17-18. 
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Russia. Urging this treaty, he pleaded: “The League of the 
Three Emperors in the sense of a peaceful and conservative 
policy remains an ideal policy to which I respectfully advice 
Your Majesty; inseparable from this, however, is the funda- 
mental condition that none of the befriended monarchs seeks 
conquests at the expense of one of the other two or threatens 
one of the other two with force in order to compel him to fol- 
low a separate policy.” ** He told William both Andrassy and 
Francis Joseph saw the possibility of republican France and 
a Russia, undermined by Pan-Slavism, joining each other in 
an alliance.** He further argued that an alliance between 
Austria and Germany would be in the interests of the Rus- 
sian dynasty.”§ Finally William I, who faithfully did not want 
to be guilty of “perfidy,’”’*® gave in, after the entire council 
of state had threatened to resign.*° 

By 1880 a rapprochement between the three empires had 
begun. Bismarck took the initiative in this development and 
made the most of the dangers to the European peace offered 
by radical movements in various countries.*! Bismarck had 
to convince both Russia and Austria of the need to hold to- 
gether in the face of common dangers. For this purpose he 
stressed the monarchical principle. To Saburov, the Russian 
ambassador to Germany, he professed to fear the ideological 
struggle developing between the principles of monarchism 
and republicanism and insisted on the need for solidarity be- 
tween the three empires.*? In seeking a treaty of neutrality 
between the three governments, Bismarck outlined his ap- 
proach to Austria through his ambassador in Vienna thus: 


26 Bismarck to William I, Sept. 5, 1879, ibid., 41-42. 

27 Same to same, Sept. 24, 1879, ibid., 92-98. 

28 Same to same, Sept. 7, 1879, ibid., 58. 

29 Bismarck to Reuss, Sept. 17, 1879, ibid., 84. 

30 Bismarck to O. Biilow, Oct. 5, 1879, ibid., 116. 

81 Saint-Vallier to Freycinet, March 31, 1880, France, Ministére des Af- 
faires Etrangéres, Documents diplomatiques francais, 1871-1914 (Paris, 1929- 
1950) 1st series, III, 72-73. Hereafter cited as “D.D.F.” 

32 J. Simpson, The Saburov Memoirs or Bismarck and Russia (Cambridge, 
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I see in an agreement of that kind, in the first place, important material 
promises, but also a great moral weight in the balance of European 
peace and the monarchical policy in the face of movements which have 
and still can disturb western Europe and because of which the republi- 
can principle is able to take force beyond the borders of France. The 
moral weight of the three great monarchies, so long as they hold to- 
gether, is strong enough to give to themselves, and perhaps the rest of 
Europe also, an assurance against anarchy. It is in that spirit that it 
seems to me important that such an alliance be concluded between the 
empires in such a fashion as to give the impression to the rest of the 
world that monarchical solidarity has not been destroyed by diversity 
of political interests.33 


In spite of the assassination of Alexander II in March, 
1881, the negotiations did not collapse, and in June the Alli- 
ance of the Three Emperors was signed. Even the French am- 
bassador to Russia could see in these negotiations the general 
type of appeal Bismarck made to the new tsar, Alexander 
III.8* These appeals about the need for monarchical solidarity 
against revolution and socialism were indeed very effective in 
bringing the three countries back together. 

Nearly a year later the Triple Alliance was formed. In 
the immediate background of this treaty a great deal of atten- 
tion was given to the monarchical principle. Moreover, the 
initiative for the treaty was taken by Italy, and this time it 
was not Bismarck but the Italian government, now in the 
hands of the Left, which made use of monarchical considera- 
tions. After the French seized Tunis in 1881, the new Italian 
ministry of Depretis began seeking an alliance with Germany. 
Bismarck had amply expressed his contempt for Italy as an 
alliance partner,®* but he did not reject the overtures of the 
Italians. On the contrary, he accepted them, and in allying 
with Italy he further isolated France. 


33 Bismarck to Reuss, Jan. 17, 1881, Grosse Politik, III, 162-163. 

84 Chanzy to Saint-Hilaire, April 23, 1881, D.D.F., 1st series, III, 451-453. 

35 Saint-Vallier to Saint-Hilaire, Nov. 29, 1880, ibid., 276-277; same to 
Gambetta, Dec. 12, 1881, ibid., IV, 201; Limburg-Stirum to Keudell, May 19, 
1881, Grosse Politik, U1, 190-191; L. Ballhausen, Bismarck-Erinnerungen 
(Stuttgart and Berlin, 1921) , 207; Simpson, Saburov Memoirs, 119. 
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In November of 1881 Gambetta came to power briefly in 
France with a ministry that was distinctly an anticlimax, con- 
sidering the apprehension with which this event was antici- 
pated in many places. He took measures to impress on Eu- 
rope his desire for peace and order, and the great republican 
took care to instruct his ambassador in Vienna to be careful 
“not to offend monarchical spirit in the society and court of 
Vienna.”’** He fell early in 1882, but during his ministry 
the Italians made complaints to Germany and Austria about 
the threat of revolutionary republicanism to the Italian mon- 
archy. To some degree the house of Savoy was threatened 
by the republican movement, but the extent of the threat has 
been differently appraised.** Real or largely alleged for ul- 
terior purposes, the dangers of the Italian dynasty did much 
to pave the way for the Triple Alliance. Though King 
Humbert visited both Berlin and Vienna in the fall of 1881, 
the great exponents of the need for the alliance as a bulwark 
in defense of the monarchical principle were the Italian am- 
bassadors to Berlin and Vienna, Launay and Robilant, the 
latter possibly being, at least according to a French diplomat, 
the natural son of Charles Albert.** After hearing Kalnoky, 
the Austrian chancellor, describe the approach of Robilant, 
the German ambassador to Vienna replied to Bismarck: 

The ambassador [Robilant] further indicated how the dangers from 
France which could threaten the Italian monarchy are not to be under- 
estimated; how efforts from there would be made to extend the republi- 


can form to Italy; that the northern empires cannot watch with indif- 
ference the Latin races decline gradually to this form of government 


36 Gambetta to Duchftel, Jan. 15, 1882, D.D.F., IV, 224. 

387 W. Langer, European Alliances and Alignments (New York, 1931), 
228; L. Salvatorelli, La Triplice Alleanza, storia diplomatica, 1877-1912 (Milan, 
1939), 71-72; H. Bastgen, Die rémische Frage (Freiburg, 1919), III, 18; L. 
Chiala, Pagine di storia contemporanea (Turin, 1898), III, 194, 204-205; A. 
Pribram, The Secret Treaties of Austria-Hungary (Cambridge, 1921-1922), 
II, 39. 

38 Decrais to Freycinet, Oct. 17, 1885, D.D.F., 1st series, VI, 114. See also 
footnote on p. 115. 
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[republicanism], and a strengthening of the now ruling dynasty must be 
in their interests.3® 


Although Bismarck remained doubtful about Italy and her 
fidelity to alliances because of the relatively weak position 
of her monarchy,*® his ambassador in Rome pointed out the 
particular value of an alliance concluded with Italy while the 
Left was in power: 

If we succeed in strengthening the monarchy here more and more, we 
can count in the future on a friendly power, but a republic would be 
a born enemy of Austria and Germany. The circumstance that at the 
present the Left is in power would, in my humble opinion, give an 
exchange of declarations of the kind suggested a higher practical value 
than if Sella [leader of the Rightist opposition] were in a position to 
bring into reality in this way the policy he has represented in the past.*! 


This view was shared by Kalnoky.* Finally, by late Febru- 
ary, 1882, Bismarck concluded that such a treaty, besides giv- 
ing Germany military advantages, would make unlikely a 
Franco-Italian treaty, protect the Italian monarchy, and dis- 
courage codperation of Italian and French radicals.** After 
protracted negotiations the Triple Alliance of May 20, 1882, 
was drawn up. The preamble of the treaty appropriately re- 
flected the considerable attention that had been given, for 
reasons of some sincerity and perhaps more opportunism on 
the part of the diplomats concerned, to the monarchical 
principle: 

Their majesties, animated by the desire to increase the guarantees of 
the general peace, to fortify the monarchical principle and to insure 
thereby the maintenance intact of the social and political order in their 
respective states, have agreed to conclude a treaty which by its essentially 
conservative and defensive nature, has for its only goal to protect them 


against the dangers which are able to menace the security of their states 
and the repose of Europe.*# 


39 Reuss to Bismarck, Jan. 19, 1882, Grosse Politik, III, 203. 

40 Note of Bismarck, Jan. 31, 1882, ibid., III, 205-208. 

41 Keudell to Bismarck, Feb. 26, 1882, ibid., III, 214. 

42 Reuss to Bismarck, March 5, 1882, ibid., III, 215-216. 

43 Busch to Reuss, Feb. 28, 1882, ibid., III, 212. 

44 Grosse Politik, 111, 245; Pribram, The Secret Treaties of Austria-Hun- 
gary, 1, 64-65. 
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Monarchical considerations not only loomed large in the 
Triple Alliance, but also they continued to play an important 
part in holding the three emperors together. As the tsar and 
Russia again leaned more towards Germany in the early 
1880's for support against radicalism, the monarchical prin- 
ciple became proportionately more important to their rela- 
tions. Indeed, Bismarck found his French policy embarrass- 
ing, as pressure was brought to bear on him to promise not 
to oppose a restoration of French monarchy as such. But 
while Russo-German bonds were strong enough, Austria and 
Russia had serious differences. However, the visit of Prince 
William (the later William II) to St. Petersburg in May of 
1884 and the interview between the three emperors at Skier- 
niewice in September did much to resolve these differences. 
Young Prince William, who declared the three powers had 
to struggle together against revolution, made a very good 
impression on the tsar.** At the same time Bismarck, who had 
previously with Kdlnoky referred to close relations between 
the three emperors as a “dam’”’ against the “progress of de- 
mocracy and the threats of anarchy,’ ** deliberately dwelt to 
Russia and Austria on the theme that the three empires 
would have to hold together or all would be lost to the 
forces of revolution.** In a similar vein William I wrote to 
Francis Joseph that ‘“‘monarchical interests demand uncondi- 
tionally the firm holding together of the three imperial courts, 
and each on his side must make sacrifices, if these be neces- 
sary.”*® The interview at Skierniewice was successful in 
achieving better mutual understanding between the three 
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emperors®°—an understanding not destined to last for long. 
Again Balkan problems caused Russian defection from tri- 
partite solidarity, only to be partially compensated by the 
ill-fated Reinsurance Treaty of 1887 between Germany and 
Russia. 

While Bismarck used common monarchical considera- 
tions with Italy and Spain during the 1880's to the advantage 
of Germany, his policy of encouraging the conservative 
French republicans continued. In spite of this policy of 
friendship for French republicanism, he frankly told the 
French ambassador in Berlin in connection with German sup- 
port for the Italian monarchy that “for our monarchical 
considerations, one republic in Europe is enough.’® La- 
boulaye, the able French ambassador in St. Petersburg, 
realized clearly the diplomatic use Bismarck made of French 
republicanism in preventing alliances hostile to Germany 
from being made. He commented: 

Certainly socialism is developing in Prussia sufficiently to occupy the 
watchfulness of a statesman, but it is prudent to observe that Prince 
Bismarck will not abandon his main goal, which is always to isolate 
from each other his two great neighbors of the East and of the West, 
and if he succeeds in reassuring the tsar, if he manages little by little 
to make him feel less the need of a rapprochement with France, he will 
not fail by an accustomed subterfuge to exploit the struggle he will 
enter upon against the socialists to try to restore in Europe a sort of 


Holy Alliance against revolution, of which we are the impenitent 
children.52 


During the 1880's, while Bismarck .was still using the 
wedge of divergent ideologies to keep Russia and France 
apart, the French were slowly becoming acceptable to the 
tsar and Russian governmental circles. In 1886 there was a 
serious but temporary setback in Franco-Russian relations 
because of three ways in which the French had offended Rus- 
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sian susceptibilities. In the first place, the prominent Nihilist 
Kropotkin was freed from a French prison during a general 
amnesty for political offenders, which gave offense to the tsar 
and Giers.** Then General Appert, the highly acceptable 
French ambassador to Russia, was recalled. It was clear that 
the tsar looked with disfavor on this step,®* but Appert’s post 
was vacated, and for a short time there was no French am- 
bassador in St. Petersburg. Schweinitz reported that his recall 
was due to his efforts to block the freeing of Kropotkin.® 
Appert, however, on instructions, told the tsar he had not 
been recalled for any “political consideration.” ** Freycinet, 
the French prime minister, was aware of France’s awkward 
position. “Certain journals,” he said, ‘under an inspiration 
I choose to ignore, do not hesitate to set in relief fitting inci- 
dents to awaken the susceptibilities of the tsar.’"®* When the 
French voted to expel the members of former reigning fami- 
lies in 1886, the French foreign ministry was aware that Bis- 
marck knew “all too well the fundamental character of the 
tsar not to rejoice at an event which would support so well his 
views and would serve the double advantage of accentuating 
the relentlessness of the struggle between parties in France 
and perhaps giving permanence to the temporary chilling of 
relations between that country and Russia.’’*8 

In spite of Gier’s distrust of France,®® the French gradually 
overcame this and other obstacles as a result of the obviously 
conservative nature of their government and the practical 
favors they extended. In early 1890 Laboulaye believed a fa- 
vorable trend had set in when, after the visit to President 
Carnot of a special representative of King Humbert and an 
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exchange of courtesies between French and Italian warships, 
one Russian paper said that, excluding the political necessity 
of maintaining embassies in Paris, ‘in some measure one is 
able to see the first official recognition by a monarchical state 
of the republican form.” ® Also during the spring of 1890 the 
French took strict measures with regard to foreign Nihilists 
living in France, to the great satisfaction of the tsar.*! Later 
in the year the “rally” of the pope to the French republic 
was another example of blessings given to a form of govern- 
ment whose natural obstacles in monarchical Europe Bis- 
marck had so enhanced. 

Supplementing the increasing appeal of France to Russia 
was the failure of the “New Course’’ after Bismarck was 
dropped in 1890. The expiration without renewal of the 
Reinsurance Treaty in 1890, which Russia wanted to renew, 
was a crucial turning point,** and the second renewal of the 
Triple Alliance in 1891 helped drive Russia into French 
arms.® In August of 1890 William II visited Alexander III, 
but nothing resulted from this monarchical visit, nor from 
their interview at Kiel in June, 1892.* Early in 1893 William 
worked on the susceptibilities of the young Tsarevich Nicho- 
las and even wrote a note that was to be carried to Alexander 
III dwelling on the fact that the Triple Alliance brought 
“expression to the solidarity of European monarchies in 
order to struggle with the revolutionary tendencies for which 
France gave propaganda.’® But although William long 
waited, he received no answer.* 
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Meanwhile French overtures were being accepted by Rus- 
sia. The German ambassador to France correctly observed 
that new evidences of Franco-Russian friendship showed “‘the 
aversion of the tsar towards the republicans is not so great 
as was assumed, and this aversion of the tsar could no longer 
be looked upon as an insuperable obstacle to an understand- 
ing.” ** Indeed, the tsar seemed to have recognized the “‘legiti- 
macy” of the republic,®* which would seem to be proved by 
the fact that he stood when the Marseillaise was played in 
July, 1891, during the Cronstadt review.® The effect of the 
new orientation on a sincere believer in the monarchical prin- 
ciple, Schweinitz, German ambassador to Russia, was quite 
pathetic when he bitterly called himself a “Don Quixote of 
Legitimacy.” *° But such bitterness inevitably resulted from 
the combination of the disruption of Bismarck’s policies and 
the demands of Russian and French national security. In 1871 
Bismarck had preferred to support a conservative republic in 
France rather than the monarchical principle. In 1894 Rus- 
sia preferred the support of this republic, now possessing a 
strong army, to the old concept of monarchical solidarity, 
which Bismarck had so effectively used for German interests. 

After the establishment of the Franco-Russian Alliance 
there were appeals to the monarchical principle, such as at 
Bj6rk6 in 1905. But never again was it an effective tool in 
diplomacy as it had been after its artificial revival in 1870 
by Bismarck. It may be concluded that during the Bismarck- 
ian period, particularly after the collapse of the League of 
the Three Emperors, it was increasingly used, and William 
II, though a leading destroyer of its effectiveness, amply uti- 
lized this appeal. Secondly, France deliberately, and some- 
times painfully, overcame her ideological handicap in rela- 
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tions with monarchical states by demonstrating increasing 
stability and studied correctness, as well as offering a strong 
hand to Russia when this was particularly wanted. Finally, it 
may be concluded, Russia, whose rulers’ sentiments had so 
long been played upon for ulterior purposes by Bismarck, 
dealt the final blow to the effectiveness of the monarchical 
principle as an instrument of diplomacy. In 1894, just as in 
more recent times, the obstacle of widely differing govern- 
mental ideologies was secondary to reasons of practical 
necessity. 
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The Establishment of the First 


Canadian Legation 
MH 


Cari G. WINTER * 


NDEPENDENT diplomatic representation is an unmistak- 
able expression of sovereignty. Exercise of sovereignty is 
not sufficient, for a nation must also have recognition 

by other nations that it is autonomous. Exchange of diplo- 
matic representatives implies mutual recognition of sov- 
ereignty. Canada during the Laurier regime (1896-1911) was 
sovereign in her internal affairs and was regarded by the rest 
of the world as a self-governing part of the Empire. During 
the first World War the Dominion extended her autonomy to 
external affairs. By the beginning of 1927 most of the world 
regarded her as an independent nation because of her mem- 
bership in the League of Nations and her position on the 
League’s Council. This was not the attitude of the United 
States, however, who still considered Canada as a self-govern- 
ing colony. Canada had been the sole other signatory with 
the United States to the Halibut Treaty of 1923 governing 
fishing in the North Pacific, but this was only one act of 
independence. The establishment of an independent legation 
in Washington early in 1927 was a major step in the attain- 
ment of recognition of Canadian sovereignty by the United 
States. The creation of this first legation was the outcome of 
special needs and circumstances. 

The Canadian Government's first representative in the 

United States was appointed in 1875. He was Charles Lalime, 
a resident immigration agent stationed in Worcester, Massa- 


* The author is chairman of the Social Studies Department of the C. K. 
McClatchy Senior High School, Sacramento, California. 
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chusetts, to aid in the repatriation of French Canadians and 
to encourage Americans to settle in Canada.’ Permanent 
representation in Washington was advocated in the Domin- 
ion Parliament as early as April, 1882, and again in 1889 and 
1892 by Liberal members Edward Blake, David Mills, and Sir 
Richard Cartwright, and by a Conservative, D’Alton McCar- 
thy. They proposed an attaché who could negotiate commer- 
cial treaties and have charge of trade and business relations. 
The attaché would be appointed by the Crown on the advice 
of the Canadian cabinet and would be responsible directly 
to the Canadian Parliament for his actions. The advocates of 
a separate representative stressed the need for an agent in 
Washington not only because of the importance of American 
trade but because such a representative could also look 
after other Canadian interests. At the time this idea was new, 
the Conservative Government, under Prime Minister Sir 
John Macdonald, preferred to have negotiations on com- 
mercial treaties carried on through the British diplomatic 
service by Canadian representatives designated solely for that 
purpose. Other trade and business, it believed, could be car- 
ried on effectively by non-diplomatic commercial agents, such 
as the immigration agents stationed in many countries, whose 
duties were to encourage immigration to Canada and pro- 
mote trade with the Dominion. 

By the 18g0’s, however, the Conservatives had admitted 
the need of Canadian representation in Washington. They 
wanted an agent whose status was more than an attaché, 
though not equal to that of an independent minister. Consul- 
tation was carried on with the British Government in 1893 
to define the status of the proposed agent. The British Gov- 
ernment, while willing to consider the idea of a Canadian 
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agent, saw serious difficulties in giving Dominion representa- 
tives ambassadorial or ministerial functions.” 

Prime Minister Sir Wilfrid Laurier made no move toward 
establishing diplomatic representation, although he was in 
favor of it in 1892 when in opposition to the Conservative 
regime.* The policy of James Bryce, as British Ambassador 
to the United States, in visiting Canada and in discussing in 
detail all matters which concerned Canada with Dominion 
officials, made Laurier feel that a Canadian attaché was un- 
necessary. This view was expressed in the Canadian House 
of Commons late in 1909 when E. N. Lewis introduced a 
motion to appoint a Canadian attaché to the British Ambassa- 
dor in Washington. Laurier pointed out that Bryce repre- 
sented Canada as fully as a separate attaché would do. Bryce 
took no action affecting Canada except after conferences and 
with the full sanction of the Canadian authorities. Moreover, 
an attaché under the British Ambassador and also under the 
direction of Canada would be in a difficult position. Laurier 
requested that Lewis withdraw his motion, which was done.‘ 

Nor was any action taken toward appointing a separate 
Canadian representative in the subsequent Conservative ad- 
ministration of Sir Robert Borden until October 3, 1917.5 
At that time the numerous questions which arose in correlat- 
ing the war effort of the two countries caused the Canadian 
Government to propose a High Commissioner at Washing- 
ton. The British Ambassador at Washington, Sir Cecil Spring- 
Rice, in a letter to Arthur James Balfour, Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, on November 17, 1917, stated that the 
American State Department would welcome a Canadian offi- 
cer attached to the British Embassy. However, the Ambassa- 
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dor did not like the idea of the complications which would be 
caused by the separate representation of Great Britain and 
Canada. Spring-Rice assumed that the question of direct 
representation would be held over until a time when the 
matter of the entire reorganization of the Empire could be 
discussed.® 

Although a High Commissioner was not appointed, the 
integration of the war effort between Great Britain, Canada, 
and the United States led to the creation of a semi-diplomatic 
Canadian war mission. Purchasing agents for supplies were 
sent to Washington by Canada and Great Britain. Among 
these was Lloyd Harris of the Massey-Harris Company, who 
represented the Imperial Munitions Board. On January 18, 
1918, he informed Borden that he was dealing with many 
Canadian matters but without express authority. He sug- 
gested that a trade organization be established in Washington 
by the creation of a war mission apart from the diplomatic 
service. Borden discussed this matter with Cecil Spring-Rice 
and secured his approval. An Order-in-Council followed on 
February 2, 1918, creating a Canadian War Mission with 
Lloyd Harris as chairman.’ The Mission acted directly under 
the Prime Minister but not officially under the Canadian 
Government. This was to prevent the Mother Country from 
considering it a diplomatic agency. The task of the Mission 
was defined as that of maintaining close codperation between 
Canada and the United States in: (1) taking economic and 
financial actions required by the war, (2) securing increased 
production, (3) meeting the transportation problem on land 
and sea, and (4) harmonizing war regulations of all kinds. 
Working with Harris was Ross H. McMaster and A. H. Scott 
of Montreal and Frank A. Rolph of Toronto. On November 
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15, 1918, Rolph succeeded Harris as chairman.’ During 1918 
over $100,000,000 in orders were obtained for Canadian 
manufacturers, as well as large amounts of raw materials from 
Canada for the American war effort.? The work of the Mis- 
sion proved so valuable that it was continued on a temporary 
basis after the war ended. On January 30, 1919, Sir Charles 
B. Gordon, Chairman of the Canadian Trade Commission, 
replaced Frank Rolph as chairman of the War Mission in 
Washington.’ He remained until the War Mission ended in 
1921. Mr. Marchant M. Mahoney, Secretary of the Mission, 
remained in Washington as “agent” for the Department of 
External Affairs until 1927, when he was appointed Com- 
mercial Secretary of the Canadian legation." 

Permanent representation in Washington was again pro- 
posed in the Dominion Parliament on April 1, 1919, by New- 
ton W. Rowell, K.C., President of the Privy Council. His 
proposal included the suggestion that the exact form of rep- 
resentation should be a matter of consultation between the 
Canadian Prime Minister and the Imperial Government.” 
Rowell claimed that, through a diplomatic agent, Canada 
would have the unique opportunity of keeping Great Britain 
and the United States closer together, since Canadians under- 
stood the Americans better than the British understood them 
and, conversely, understood the British better than did the 
Americans and therefore could act as interpreter between the 
two. Provision was also made in the estimates for the fiscal 
year of April 1, 1919, to March 31, 1920, for $50,000 for the 
continuance of the War Mission and for representation at 
Washington."* 

Borden sent Lord Milner, Secretary of State for the Colo- 
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nies, a despatch on October 3, 1919, stating that although 
before the war two-thirds to three-fourths of the work of the 
British Embassy in Washington had concerned Canada, the 
personnel of the Embassy had always been selected without 
consultation with the Canadian Government and without 
regard to their acquaintance with Canadian conditions. A 
strong feeling had arisen in the Dominion that effective steps 
should be taken to safeguard Canadian interests at Washing- 
ton. Trade between Canada and the United States exceeded 
that between the United States and all South American coun- 
tries and also exceeded the trade between Canada and the 
United Kingdom; therefore the Canadian Cabinet felt keenly 
the necessity for distinctive representation. The Canadian 
Government desired that such representation be accomplished 
upon the line which would maintain and emphasize the 
solidarity of the Empire. Borden proposed an Order-in- 
Council which would create the post of Canadian Minister, 
appointed by and responsible to the Government of Canada 
and under the Secretary of State for External Affairs. Accord- 
ing to his plan, the Canadian diplomatic establishment would 
be under the Canadian Cabinet but would constitute part of 
the British Embassy. The Minister would be the channel of 
communication for all matters between the United States and 
the Dominion.* In the absence of the British Ambassador, 
the Canadian Minister would have charge of the Embassy." 

Lord Milner replied on October 28 that the British Gov- 
ernment agreed with Borden as to the need for distinctive 
representation and proposed that a Canadian Minister be 
appointed who would rank next to the British Ambassador 
at the Embassy. Milner stated that the United States Govern- 
ment would be formally apprised by an official letter accredit- 
ing the Minister and that he would be empowered to conduct 
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Canadian affairs directly with the United States Government. 
The Canadian Minister would take charge of the Embassy 
in the absence of the Ambassador. Milner also indicated that 
the Canadian staff would live at the British Embassy and 
would have ranks equivalent to their British colleagues. A 
new Embassy building would be needed to house the in- 
creased number of the Embassy staff.’® 

The United States Department of State on April 26 de- 
clared that the appointment of a Canadian Minister at Wash- 
ington would be agreeable.*7 On May 20, 1920, a formal 
proposal concerning the Canadian Minister was made simul- 
taneously in the British and Canadian Parliaments. Accord- 
ing to the proposal, the Minister was to be under the British 
Ambassador but was to have charge of all purely Canadian 
affairs, acting under the instructions of, and reporting di- 
rectly to, the Canadian Government.'® 

The American Consul in London, Robert P. Skinner, 
reported to Secretary of State Bainbridge Colby that the pro- 
posal was not viewed favorably in England. He transmitted 
statements made in the British House of Commons by Arthur 
Murray, Coalition Liberal, who said that the British Govern- 
ment should not undertake definite arrangements, since the 
demand of Canada for representation at Washington would 
lead to similar demands by other dominions. Murray quoted 
from the Toronto World, which stated that Canada would 
pay the Minister's salary, but the Minister would be subordi- 
nate to the British Ambassador. The editorial raised the ques- 
tion as to whether the Minister would represent London or 
Ottawa.’® After the formal announcement was made, the 
London Times and the Morning Post both stressed the fact 
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that no departure from the principle of diplomatic unity of 
the British Empire would be made by the arrangement.” 

William Lyon Mackenzie King, who only the previous 
year had become the Leader of the Opposition, expressed the 
view that before the appointment was made Parliament 
should have an opportunity to discuss it thoroughly. King 
wanted to know what the position of the Canadian Minister 
would be. Would he be accepted as a Minister by the State 
Department, or would he have the title only by courtesy? 
King claimed that if the new envoy were to be only a camou- 
flaged chief clerk in the British Embassy, it would be better 
not to have any Minister at all.”4 

Within the State Department at Washington, the Foreign 
Trade Adviser suggested that when the Canadian Govern- 
ment stationed a Minister at Washington the American 
Consul General at Ottawa should be given diplomatic stand- 
ing by making him a “Diplomatic Agent.”*? This suggestion 
was an indication that the State Department did not know 
exactly how to classify the proposed Canadian Minister. Wil- 
bur J. Carr, Assistant Secretary of State, and Lester H. 
Woolsey, Solicitor, were designated to determine the status 
to be given the American representative at Ottawa when the 
Canadian Minister was stationed at Washington.”* 

When Borden resigned on July 10, 1920, he had not yet 
appointed a Canadian Minister to Washington. He was men- 
tioned as a possibility for the appointment himself, but his 
ill health, which caused his resignation as Premier, prevented 
such action.** Arthur Meighen, who succeeded Borden as 
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Prime Minister, seemed to believe Canada’s position within 
the Empire was forever settled, and he tended to resist the 
growing will of the Dominion to independence. The Ca- 
nadian correspondent to the London Times stated that it was 
expected that Meighen would devote himself to domestic af- 
fairs and not to the problems of Canada’s relations with other 
countries.?5 

Meighen did not appoint a Minister to Washington dur- 
ing the year and a half that he was Premier. When asked by 
newspaper reporters when the Minister was to be appointed, 
he always replied that the tariff was the principal issue and 
he did not discuss anything else.2® Other reasons given by 
Government officials were that no one could be found who 
would represent Canada at Washington “in a suitable man- 
ner,” and that no competent Canadian could be found to 
take the position because of the low salary provided.”" Sir 
Auckland Geddes, British Ambassador at Washington, paid 
a visit to Ottawa in September, 1920, to confer with officials 
respecting the appointment of the Canadian representative 
in Washington.** His visit resulted in further postponement 
of the appointment of the Canadian Minister, for the Cabinet 
felt that Geddes, by his long residence in Canada as a pro- 
fessor of McGill University, had personal knowledge of the 
aims and needs of the Dominion and a distinctly Canadian 
representative was not needed while he was Ambassador.*® 
The State Department issued a statement that it was up to 
Great Britain and Canada to determine when the appoint- 
ment should take place.*° No appointment was made before 
Meighen was defeated in the general election of December 9, 
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1921. At this time the Liberals under W. L. Mackenzie King 
came into power. 

After King had been Premier six months, he paid a visit 
to Charles Evans Hughes, American Secretary of State, to 
discuss common problems. At luncheon King mentioned in- 
formally the subject of Canadian representation in the 
United States. He said he did not favor the suggestion that 
the Dominion should have some one who would act as Am- 
bassador in case the British Ambassador was away; that 
Canada did not care to have the responsibility for dealing 
generally with British questions. Canada wanted an outstand- 
ing man who would compare favorably with leading diplo- 
matic representatives in Washington, a high commissioner 
who would handle only Canadian affairs. The discussion was 
interrupted at this point, but King brought the matter up 
again at dinner that evening. Hughes answered that the 
United States Government would be glad to have a represen- 
tative of Canada in Washington in any capacity that was 
satisfactory to the British and Canadian Governments. He 
assured King it would be a pleasure to deal directly in many 
matters of mutual interest. He urged King to bring up any 
subject he wished for discussion between the two countries 
by any means he might wish to use.*4 

The next day in the British House of Commons Arthur 
Murray asked what was being done about the Canadian rep- 
resentative. Winston Churchill, Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, reported that no progress had been made in the 
matter and the Canadian Government had taken no further 
steps.*? 

The Liberals, despite their reputation for being more na- 
tionalistic than the Conservatives and friendlier toward the 
United States, did not appoint a Minister to Washington for 


31 Memorandum of Interview of Hughes and King, July 12, 1922, N.A. 
Decimal File 711.4211. 


32 New York Times, July 13, 1922. 
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five years after assuming office. This was due in part to the 
difference in policy between the Liberals and Conservatives 
with respect to representation. Premier King believed the 
Conservative formula aimed directly at centralization in dip- 
lomatic relationships within the Empire. The Liberal policy 
was one of direct representation of each nation of the British 
Commonwealth, the representative dealing only with matters 
of immediate concern to the government from which he was 
accredited.** 

Press opinion was varied. The New York Tribune stated 
on July 16, 1922, that the adequate work of Ambassador 
Geddes in Canada’s interest obviated the need for a Canadian 
Minister. The Toronto Star, Winnipeg Free Press, and the 
Grain Growers’ Guide in Canada all editorialized in favor 
of a Minister to the United States. Campbell Stuart, Cana- 
dian-born Managing Director of the London Times, wrote 
on September 17 that Canada should have a Minister at 
Washington.** The Montreal Journal of Commerce, however, 
was against the idea of a Minister and stated that the Empire 
should be a unit in diplomatic affairs.* 

The American Consul General at Montreal, Albert Hal- 
stead, reported to Secretary Hughes on the attitude of the 
leading Liberals. William Fielding, Minister of Finance, was 
opposed to the ministerial arrangement proposed by the Con- 
servatives. He feared a Canadian Minister would become a 
subordinate with nothing to do. He believed that Canada’s 
viewpoint could better be expressed by members of the Cana- 
dian Government than by a permanent official at Washing- 
ton. Ernest Lapointe, Minister of Marine and Fisheries, and 
Henri S. Beland, Minister of Soldiers’ Re-Establishment, fa- 


83 King to the author, January 21, 1950. 

34 Stuart in 1924 told Robert P. Skinner, American Consul General in 
London, that Skinner could surmise that Stuart’s appointment as Canadian 
Minister was to be discussed by himself and the Prime Minister in Ottawa. 
(Skinner to Secretary of State, April 10, 1924, N.A. Decimal File 701.4211). 

35 Canadian Annual Review, 1922, 99-100. 
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vored a trade agent or commissioner rather than a diplomatic 
agent. Beland felt that if a trade agent were not chosen, then 
there should be a High Commissioner performing the same 
duties as the High Commissioner for Canada in France. 
Rodolphe Lemieux, Speaker of the House of Commons, also 
wanted a High Commissioner. Several cabinet members, in- 
cluding King, stressed the expense of keeping a Minister at 
Washington. There was some talk that Sir Charles Fitz- 
patrick, Lieutenant-Governor of Quebec, would be selected. 
The American Consul reported that the Canadian Govern- 
ment would probably postpone action until it could ascertain 
the views of the new British Ministry in England.** 

This difference of opinion among leaders was one reason 
why no action was taken on the appointment for five years. 
It was also necessary for the Liberals to be cautious, for 
within the House of Commons their success depended upon 
the backing of the Progressive Party, which controlled sixty- 
five seats. Any departure from established policy could be 
blocked in the Senate by the Conservatives, who had a ma- 
jority of thirty-five seats. 

In May, 1923, Professor T. A. Smiddy of the Irish Free 
State informed Premier King that if Canada appointed a 
Minister to the United States the Free State would also ap- 
point one. Ireland did not wish to take the initiative but 
would follow any action taken by Canada.** When Canada 
made no move, the Irish Free State had its own Minister to 
Washington approved in June, 1924.8 

At the Imperial Conference held in 1923 a few months 
after Canada signed the Halibut Treaty with the United 


36 Halstead to Secretary of State, November 1, 1922, N.A., Decimal File 
701.4211. 

37 New York Times, May 22, 1923. 

38 A. Lawrence Lowell and H. Duncan Hall, The British Commonwealth 
of Nations (Boston, 1927) , 652-653. The appointment of the Irish Minister 
was made with certain reservations on his powers. (Skilling, Canadian Repre- 
sentation Abroad, 213-214.) 
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States without the co-signature of the British representative, 
a resolution was passed granting the dominions the right to 
negotiate and sign treaties that concerned themselves alone. 
The dominions agreed that, should any other part of the Em- 
pire be affected by a proposed treaty, the interested parties 
would be consulted before any action was taken. No resolu- 
tions or statements were made concerning the idea of perma- 
nent representation in other countries.*® 

Consul General Halstead at Montreal reported that in an 
after dinner speech given on December 20, 1923, Senator 
Raoul Dandurand had stated that before very long Canada 
would have a legation in Paris and France would have a 
Minister at Ottawa. Not only ‘hat, but the Dominion would 
soon have properly accredited official representatives in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Dandurand was a member of the Do- 
minion Cabinet and Liberal Leader in the Senate. The 
Consul claimed the speech represented the opinion of the 
Canadian Government at the time.*° 

The reservation by the United States Senate on the Hali- 
but Treaty caused some misgivings in Canada as to whether 
the United States Government would still welcome a Cana- 
dian Minister. The Senate reservation was designed to in- 
clude all the British Empire in the provisions of the treaty. 
By this action many Canadians thought the United States 
Senate was implying that Canada was not sovereign and was 
including the Empire to make certain that the treaty would 
be observed.*! The Montreal Gazette suggested that the new 
administration in Washington under President Calvin Cool- 
idge might not be in favor of a Canadian representative and 


389 A. Gordon Dewey, The Dominions and Diplomacy (London, 1929), 
II, 167-175; also Canadian Annual Review, 1923, 91-95. 

40 Halstead to Secretary of State, December 29, 1923, N.A., Decimal File 
701.4211. 

410n the Halibut Treaty, see John W. Dafoe, Canada: An American 
Nation (New York, 1935) , 71-72. 
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the new officials should be asked for their views.*? The Mon- 
treal Herald printed an editorial to the effect that the proper 
diplomatic channels of the British Empire should be used to 
carry on all foreign relations, and claimed the Senate res- 
ervation on the Halibut Treaty was caused because Canada 
signed without including the signature of the British rep- 
resentative.* 

Discussions on Canada’s external relations also involved 
the question of the status of her High Commissioner in Lon- 
don. Commissioners of the Dominions frequently had com- 
plained that they had had difficulty in getting in touch with 
British Cabinet Ministers for not having enough rank. A 
proposal was made in June, 1924, that the British Govern- 
ment give the Commissioners the status of Ambassadors. The 
Montreal Gazette opposed this suggestion, for the title of Am- 
bassador implied separation or a change in the status of the 
Dominions. The problem was a question of ministerial cour- 
tesy, said the Gazette. It thought the Canadian Government 
could make an arrangement to ensure that the Canadian 
Commissioner could discharge his duties satisfactorily with- 
out a change in status. The newspaper La Presse proposed 
that protocol should be changed so that the Commissioners 
occupied a place in the diplomatic world more in accord 
with their position.** At the same time a movement devel- 
oped in Canada to change the title of the Governor-General 
on the ground that since he governed nothing, his title was 
misleading. The title of Viceroy was suggested instead.* 

Americans were beginning to wonder when the appoint- 
ment of a Canadian Minister was to take place. On July 3, 
1925, Senator James W. Wadsworth of New York wrote to 
Joseph Grew, the Under-Secretary of State, requesting in- 


42 Halstead to Secretary of State, January 21, 1924, N. A., Decimal File 
701.4211. 

43 Halstead to Secretary of State, February 11, 1924, ibid. 

44 Halstead to Secretary of State, June 6, 1924, ibid. 

45 Halstead to Secretary of State, June 10, 1924, ibid. 
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formation on the plans Canada had made for sending a dip- 
lomatic representative to Washington and the plans of the 
United States for a representative at Ottawa. He had been 
asked this question many times, especially by the people in 
the Buffalo area.** Grew answered that the question of send- 
ing a Canadian representative to Washington had never been 
presented formally to the United States Government, and 
that the Canadian Government had not presented any name 
for the approval of the United States. The State Department 
understood, though not officially, that Canada had secured 
the consent of Great Britain to the principle of sending a 
Minister. Prime Minister King had stated in answer to a ques- 
tion asked in Parliament on June 23, 1925, that the Canadian 
Government had every intention of making the appointment 
and hoped it would be soon after Parliament was prorogued 
on June 27.47 The Division of Western European Affairs 
reported to Grew that the newspapers had frequently carried 
the story that the United States would accept a Minister if 
one were sent, but no formal request had been made. The 
newspapers were using the acceptance of the Minister from 
the Irish Free State as a guide to what could be expected in 
the case of Canada. Moreover, Mr. Hughes had said on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1924, that if the British Government proposed that 
Canada have direct representation in the United States, the 
government would receive such a proposal with sympathy. 
The Division also pointed out that if more than $9,000 were 
paid to the American Minister in Ottawa, action by Congress 
would be required.* 

In the Canadian election campaign of 1926 the Liberals 
stressed the national issue and the question whether Canada 
was to be dictated to by Great Britain or was to have control 
of her own destiny. They asked if Canada was to be a self- 


46 Wadsworth to Grew, July 3, 1925, ibid. 
47 Grew to Wadsworth, July 6, 1925, ibid. 
48 Linnell to Grew, July 6, 1925, ibid. 
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governing nation or be reduced to the level of a Crown 
Colony. The Conservatives stressed a scandal in the custom's 
service and again raised the question of annexation to the 
United States, perhaps in hope of regaining power by spread- 
ing the idea that Canada was in danger of becoming attached 
to her southern neighbor. 

The annexation issue, which had died down after 1911, 
had appeared as a very minor issue in the election of 1921, 
when some of the politicians referred to the possibility of 
annexation.* This revived ill feeling, and by 1922 Americans 
residing in Canada complained that Canadians were con- 
stantly insulting the United States. Some newspapers of Can- 
ada were publishing statements that “Americanizing was 
mongrelizing’”’; also “no need to waste time thanking God 
because of the neighbors we have to the south of us’; and 
“the American God is money.”®® Occasionally a speaker 
would seek to stir up animosity by coupling as “enemies” 
of Canada “the United States and the Bolsheviks.”*! But 
these were isolated cases, and for every case of bitterness, envy, 
and hatred there were hundreds of instances of friendly ex- 
pression, such as that appearing in the Vancouver Daily Sun 
of April 9, 1922, inviting President Harding to visit Vancou- 
ver so he could be entertained in a neighborly way. 

President Harding accepted the invitation to visit Canada 
and stopped at Vancouver on his return from Alaska in 1923. 
He may have thought it necessary to counteract an article 
in Smart Set, the theme of which was that the United States 
would grab Canada some day. An editorial in the Charlotte- 
town, Prince Edward Island, Guardian commented that the 
Smart Set article did not represent responsible thought in 
the United States and that there were dangerous fools in 


49 American Consul General at Montreal to Secretary of State, April 20, 
August 6, 1921, N.A., Decimal File 711.42. 

50 Thompson to Hughes, February 13, 1922, ibid. 

51 Inman to Secretary of State, March 6, 1922, ibid. 
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every country, but the United States had been abundantly 
cursed in this respect.5? President Harding made a public 
address on July 26 in Vancouver. He jokingly entreated the 
Canadians to think twice before they annexed the territory 
between the Great Lakes and the Rio Grande River, then 
added seriously, “So long as each country maintains its inde- 
pendence and both recognize their interdependence, those 
paths cannot fail to be highways of progress and prosperity.” 
This point of view was generally approved in both countries, 
although the New York Evening World on July 27 claimed 
that Harding was proclaiming against destiny as Canada must 
some day turn to the United States and ask to become part 
of it. 

The Liberal campaign in 1926 was based upon the ap- 
parent interference of the Governor-General in Canadian 
politics when he refused to dissolve Parliament at the re- 
quest of Prime Minister King and then four days later 
granted the same request to Conservative Prime Minister 
Arthur Meighen. The Liberals appealed to the nationalistic 
pride of the Canadians as opposed to the Conservative cam- 
paign based on the annexation bogey and the customs scan- 
dal. The Liberals were returned to power. Reflecting this 
attitude of nationalism, Premier King went to the Imperial 
Conference in 1926 determined to clarify the position of the 
Governor-General and to carry constitutional development 
forward with the full maintenance of the British connection 
yet with adequate recognition of Dominion autonomy. He 
was successful in his endeavors. Aided by Premier Hertzog 
of South Africa and President Cosgrave of the Irish Free 
State, King had the position of the Governor-General clari- 
fied so that he represented the Crown and not the British 
Government. Complete autonomy of the dominions was ex- 

52 Moowan to Secretary of State, May 7, 1923, ibid. 
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pressed in the famous Balfour declaration. In the application 
of the principle of free dominions equal in status with Great 
Britain, complete diplomatic equality by each dominion was 
fully recognized. Thus the Imperial Conference cleared the 
way for the appointment of the Canadian Minister to 
Washington. 

The British Ambassador to Washington, Esme Howard, 
visited Ottawa in May, 1926, to discuss the appointment of 
the Canadian Minister. Rodolphe Lemieux was mentioned as 
the possible appointee. After the visit of the Ambassador it 
was stated that Lemieux, because he was a Roman Catholic, 
would not receive the appointment, since the Irish Minister 
and the British Ambassador were both Catholic and it was 
thought inexpedient to have another member of that faith 
representing the British Empire. The only name mentioned 
after the visit was that of Vincent Massey.*® 

Immediately after the 1926 election the announcement 
was made that Vincent Massey would be appointed, but the 
definite appointment was delayed until the Prime Minister 
could discuss the matter with the British Government. The 
announcement aroused interest in Canada as to whether the 
United States would in turn appoint a Minister to Canada.** 
The formal appointment was made by an Order-in-Council 
on November 10, 1926. The Order-in-Council also stated that 
after consultation between the Canadian and British Prime 
Ministers, the British Foreign Secretary, and the Secretary for 
Dominion Affairs, it was decided that the Canadian Minister 
would not be a member of the British Embassy nor be in 
charge in the absence of the British Ambassador.*? 


55 Foster to Secretary of State, May 7, 1926, N.A., Decimal File 701.4211. 
Mr. Massey served as Minister to the United States from 1927 to 1930 and as 
High Commissioner for Canada in London from 1935 to 1946. On January 
24, 1952, he was appointed Governor-General of Canada, the first native 
Canadian to be given that honor. 
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A week after the announcement of the appointment of 
Massey, Under-Secretary Grew informed the British Embassy 
that the appointment of Massey was agreeable. The United 
States had received no written communication on the subject 
however, and, until one was received, no formal approval 
could be given.5® The next day the formal written communi- 
cation was given to the State Department.®® After a note from 
Secretary of State Frank Kellogg that the appointment was 
acceptable, formal credentials were issued by the King on 
December 7, 1926.° Massey presented his credentials to 
President Coolidge on February 18, 1927,°! and established 
the Canadian Legation of four members on the same day.® 

The United States Government reciprocated by appoint- 
ing William Phillips as American Minister to Canada. The 
Letter of Credence was issued on March 5, 1927, but the an- 
nouncement that a Minister to Ottawa would be appointed 
had been made early in February.* Phillips was a career 
diplomat who had served as Assistant Secretary of State and 
at the time of his appointment was Ambassador to Belgium. 
The Canadian position was considered so important that for 
the first time an Ambassador was made a Minister without 
any idea of demotion. Phillips presented his credentials on 
June 2 and opened the United States Legation in Ottawa on 
July 1, 1927, on the Diamond Jubilee of the Canadian Do- 
minion.® The appointment of a United States Minister was 

58 Grew to Chilton, November 18, 1926, ibid. 

59 Chilton to Grew, November 19, 1926, ibid. 
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62 Massey to Kellogg, February 18, 1927, ibid. The Canadian Legation was 
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regarded by American newspapers, such as the Boston Globe, 
as the coming of age of the Canadian nation.® 

The Diamond Jubilee of 1927 was truly a celebration of 
Canadian nationhood. Canada had established separate diplo- 
matic relations with a country outside the British Common- 
wealth of Nations; she had obtained British recognition of 
her autonomy in the Imperial Conference of 1926; and dur- 
ing the same year she was appointed to one of the non-perma- 
nent seats in the League of Nations Council, the first mem- 
ber of the Commonwealth to be so honored. 

By the establishment of an independent legation in 1927, 
Canada created a channel for individual control of her ex- 
ternal relations. Within two years she had established lega- 
tions in France (1928) and Japan (1929). Today she exchanges 
ambassadors with sixteen countries and ministers with eight 
others, all outside the Commonwealth. The achievement of 
autonomy within sixty years after the formation of the 
Dominion was an exceptional feat, since it was obtained with- 
out recourse to war or rebellion but by peaceful political 
methods. The establishment of diplomatic relations with the 
United States, independent of the Empire, was a significant 
indication of the achievement of that sovereignty. 


66 “Our First Minister to Canada,” Literary Digest, XCII (February 19, 
1927) , 12. 
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N the winter of 1926-27 relations between the United 
States and France were not cordial. M. Poincaré, who 
had come to power in July, 1926, was identified in 

American opinion with the disastrous occupation of the Ruhr 
in 1921, and M. Briand, dissatisfied with the Washington 
Naval Conference of 1922, was unwilling to join the United 
States, Great Britain, and Japan in a naval disarmament con- 
ference to be held at Geneva (June-August, 1927). Appar- 
ently President Coolidge and Secretary of State Kellogg 
shared the view that France was a militaristic country pre- 
venting the pacification of Europe—a view sedulously encour- 
aged by German propaganda. M. Poincaré, as Minister of 
Finance, was rigid on German reparations, and M. Briand’s 
liberal ideals seemed quite secondary to these nationalist 
trends. The situation had completely changed from the days 
of the Protocol of Geneva, when M. Herriot electrified Eu- 
rope with his endorsement of a stronger League of Nations 
and a willingness to fit national sovereignty within the terms 
of a super-national security system. Even M. Briand’s services 
at Locarno seemed forgotten. 

This was the situation when, in December, 1926, Pro- 
fessor James T. Shotwell, Professor Joseph Chamberlain, and 
a small group of economists, issued the “Columbia Univer- 
sity” call for a pooling of war debts with substantial can- 


* The material in this article is the result of talks with Dr. Shotwell and 
free use of his personal papers, all of which are still in his possession. The 
author is Professor of Government, Graduate Program of Studies in United 
Nations and World Affairs, at New York University. 
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cellation.1 The wide acclaim given this statement in the 
American press was by no means pleasing to President 
Coolidge, who regarded debts as simply money obligations 
and ignored the political implications. But M. Poincaré was 
grateful, and so expressed himself to Professor Shotwell, who 
used the occasion of an interview, in March, 1927, to explain 
the need for a more adjustable financial policy. It is doubtful 
if this plan had any effect on the sternly logical mind of M. 
Poincaré, but it was helpful in Dr. Shotwell’s meeting with 
M. Briand, which also took place in March. 

Dr. Shotwell was concerned over these misunderstandings 
and believed that they could only be overcome by having the 
French Government rise above all temporizing measures and 
make clear its acceptance of the fundamental principle un- 
derlying French disarmament proposals at Geneva, namely, 
the erection of a system, exemplified in the Protocol of 
Geneva and the Treaty of Locarno, for the elimination of 
war itself. These ideas, in the setting of the practical issues 
then confronting the Government of France, were set forth 
in a letter by Dr. Shotwell to M. Arthur Fontaine, whom he 
had known during the Peace Conference in 1919 when both 
were serving on one of the commissions. Fontaine was in a 
position to know the views and policies of the leaders of the 
French Government, being the Chairman of the Governing 
Body of the International Labor Organization and Adminis- 
trator of the Mines of the Saar. 

M. Fontaine was a realist and was not at all sure that the 
French Government could be induced to regard with favor 
any proposal concerning the renunciation of war. 

Dr. Shotwell explained his ideas in a letter which was 
delivered to M. Fontaine on March 18.2 On March 22, 


1“Statement by members of the Faculty of Political Science, Columbia 
University, on the War Debt Problem..... ,” International Conciliation, 
No. 226 (January, 1927), 179-187. 

2 Carbon copy of letter in Dr. Shotwell’s papers. 
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another friend, M. Albert Thomas, the Director General of 
the International Labor Organization, telephoned to ask if 
Dr. Shotwell could go with him to M. Briand’s office that day. 
Dr. Shotwell was surprised, particularly when he learned that 
M. Briand’s office had been trying to reach him for two days 
during his absence from Paris. While waiting in Mr. Briand’s 
outer office, Dr. Shotwell developed his proposition for M. 
Thomas, with the war debts in the background, the disarma- 
ment issue as the real leverage, and the final proposal for 
the renunciation of war as an instrument of policy. This was 
the way he thought the proposition would appeal to M. 
Briand and to M. Poincaré—with the emphasis on peace for 
Briand and on finance for Poincaré. 

M. Briand opened the interview on March 22 by stat- 
ing that Shotwell’s letter to M. Fontaine had been the subject 
of a Cabinet discussion, but left the impression that no deci- 
sion had been reached. Dr. Shotwell then launched into a full 
statement of the proposal for an acceptance by France of the 
principle of the renunciation of war. He spoke rather frankly 
of the opinion of French policy then held in the United 
States—that it was militaristic and reactionary. M. Briand de- 
fended the French failure to co-operate in the Naval Disarma- 
ment Conference, and Dr. Shotwell replied that American 
opinion would consider any such argument as justification 
for suspicion of French militarism. M. Thomas indicated that 
he agreed with Dr. Shotwell’s interpretation of American 
reaction toward French failure to co-operate in the disarma- 
ment conferences. During this discussion M. Briand remained 
silent, commenting only at the end that he knew Dr. Shot- 
well was sufficiently a friend of France that he, Briand, did 
not misunderstand the frankness of the exposition. At this 
point, Dr. Shotwell made the definite suggestion that M. 
Briand should propose in the name of France, not merely 
the renunciation of the instruments of war, but the renuncia- 
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tion of war itself “‘as an instrument of national policy.” M. 
Briand did not hesitate a moment to accept the general prin- 
ciple but wondered how it could be carried out. He asked 
Dr. Shotwell if he would draft a memorandum which might 
serve as the basis for negotiations. This Dr. Shotwell was 
unwilling to do because he did not consider it proper for 
an American citizen to aid a foreign government in negotia- 
tions with his own Department of State. He told M. Briand 
that he could not draft a memorandum of the diplomatic 
sort but that there was another way in which he might be 
able to help. 

The tenth anniversary of the entry of the United States 
into World War I was approaching, and he proposed that 
M. Briand should make a statement to the American people 
through the Paris office of the Associated Press. If this sug- 
gestion was accepted, Dr. Shotwell would feel free to suggest 
the lines of a public address for such an occasion. Such a 
statement should contain a genuine offer to conclude a new 
agreement with the United States, drawing upon the lessons 
of war and applying them, culminating with a message which 
would invite the American people to join with the people 
of France in a definite commitment to “outlaw war.” Dr. 
Shotwell explained that the phrase represented a formula 
which had attained a definite place in the thinking of large 
sections of the Middle West through the advocacy of the in- 
ventor of the phrase, Salmon O. Levinson, and acceptance of 
it by Senator William E. Borah. The theory behind the 
phrase, as Shotwell understood it, was that there should be a 
readjustment of the World Court which would permit it to 
take the place of the League of Nations in this regard. The 
theory was one which Dr. Shotwell thought was not con- 
ceived in practical terms, for he believed that real outlawry 
of war lay along the lines of the Geneva Protocol and the 
Locarno Treaty. A broad and general acceptance of this 
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theory, specifically inviting the United States to accept the 
Locarno principle without becoming involved in its sanc- 
tions, he considered would provide a practical working basis 
for which popular support could be mobilized. Dr. Shotwell 
indicated that he felt sure that the peace movement in the 
United States could carry the day against all opponents on 
such a basis. It is noteworthy that he emphasized here, as 
he had insisted earlier in his controversy in the United States, 
the importance of proposing something for which the people 
were ready—rather than to try to attain the complete goal of 
outlawry of all war—the consequences of which he was sure 
they were not ready to accept. 

M. Briand was keenly interested but still dubious, saying 
that he would be willing to do it if he knew how. Every time 
he made a speech or gesture to the United States it seemed 
to be interpreted the wrong way, and he would need help 
from Dr. Shotwell. The latter agreed to help outline a draft 
for such a statement to the American people along the lines 
just indicated, whereupon M. Briand called attention to the 
fact that it was not the custom for a French minister to call 
in newspapers and make statements to them as was done in 
Washington. Such an innovation might have a backfire that 
would be worse than if it had not been tried. Dr. Shotwell 
argued that the note should be written distinctly from the 
point of view of French interests in the larger sense of the 
word, and serve as an interpretation of French liberal ideals. 
While it should come to the point of accepting the principle 
of outlawry of war, it should be based upon the disarmament 
problem then being widely discussed. 

It was finally agreed that a draft should cover the main 
points of the interview, beginning with the statement of 
what France was doing for disarmament and how it proposed 
to continue. It was to be frankly an explanation of French 
policies up to date and as much of a justification of them as 
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Dr. Shotwell thought right and fitting. The second part of 
the memorandum was to deal with the proposal for outlawing 
war, explained in terms of Locarno and the League in order 
to show the harmony of these two ideas. 

The draft memorandum was prepared immediately and 
shown to Professor Carleton J. H. Hayes and to M. Fon- 
taine, neither of whom suggested any changes. The latter 
offered to have it translated. On March 24 Dr. Shotwell 
took the document to M. Briand’s secretary, M. Alexis Leger. 
In comparing the text of the draft memorandum with the 
statement made to the press by M. Briand on April 6, both 
of which are given in full in the attached Annex, linguists 
will recognize the complications involved in trying to find 
exact parallels between an English original text—Dr. Shot- 
well’s of March 24—and the translation into English from 
the French of M. Briand’s of April 6. It should be remem- 
bered that Dr. Shotwell’s text was translated into French, 
the French text was discussed by the Cabinet and issued to 
the press by M. Briand, and then translated back into Eng- 
lish. When the original Shotwell English text of March 24 
is as Close to the English translation of Briand’s text of April 
6 as is indicated below, the influence of the former on the 
latter is very evident. 

Finally, the similarity between the wording of sentence 
35 of Shotwell’s letter of March 24, 1927, with the text of 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact® is noteworthy: 


Shotwell’s sentence 35: 


—“renounce for themselves mutually and reciprocally, 
the use of war as an instrument of national policy.” 


Treaty—Preamble: 


—‘a frank renunciation of war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy.” 


3 League of Nations Treaty Series, Volume 94 (Geneva, 1929), 59 and 63. 
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~Article 1: 


-‘condemn recourse to war for the solution of interna- 
tional controversies, and renounce it as an instrument 
of national policy in their relations with one another.” 


Text of M. Briand’s Statement of April 6, 1927, to the 
Associated Press—Compared with Text of Dr. Shotwell’s Let- 
ter to M. Briand, dated March 24, 1927.4 


Briand’s text: 


1. At this hour when the 
thought of the Western 
World reverts to that solemn 
date of the entrance of the 
United States into the war, I 
address to the American peo- 
ple the warm expression of 
cordial fraternity and com- 
lete confidence which the 
rench ple will always 
cherish for them. I cannot 
forget that I was the first 
to learn, through an official 
communication from Mr. 
Sharp, then Ambassador of 
the United States at Paris, 
that the Federal Government 
had reached the decision 
which was to exert so consid- 
erable an influence on the 
history of the World War. 
Ten — have passed since 
the American nation, with 
magnificent enthusiasm, asso- 
ciated itself with the Allied 


4The text of M. Briand’s statement is taken from International Con- 
ciliation, No. 243 (October, 1928), 461 and 463. The Shotwell text is from a 
carbon copy in his papers. 
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Shotwell’s text: 
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Sentence No. 


Briand’s text: 

Nations for the defense of 
imperiled liberty and in the 
course of those years the 
same spirit of justice and hu- 
manity has continued to in- 
spire our two countries, both 
caetermined to put an end to 
the war and to prevent its 
return. France wishes to live 
in an atmosphere of confi- 
dence and peace and the evi- 
dence of this is her signature 
to agreements tending to 
hold at bay the threat of 
conflict. 


Limitation of armaments, 
sincerely sought by both of 
our ‘governments, meets the 
ardent desires of the entire 
French people on whom 
heavy alien charges have 
weighed for more than half 
a century and who for four 
years suffered devastation, 
not yet repaired. Discussions 
on disarmament have 
brought out all the complex- 
ity of the technical problem 
submitted to experts for 
study; they have at least 


served to make clear politi- 


56 4-5 


Shoitwell’s text: 


The discussions on disarma- 
ments have reached a stage 
where it is essential for us 
to recall the purpose and 
meaning of the movement as 
a whole. The experts and the 
technicians, whose task it is 
to explore the intricacies of 
this most complicated of all 
political questions, have al- 
ready shown, in this prelim- 
inary phase of the negotia- 
tions, that the more thor- 
oughly they explore the field, 
the more difficult seems to be 
the solution. When matters 
get in this state, the only 
hope of agreement is for the 
Powers concerned to go back 
behind the details and, re- 
affirming the original pur- 
pose, attempt to give different 
directives, 


There can be no doubt but 
that the ultimate objective of 
the Government of the 
United States coincides with 
that of the Government of 
France. In both cases, the 
movement for the limitation 
and reduction of armaments 
is due primarily to a desire 
to reduce the danger to peace 
which is inherent in the 
maintenance of the system of 
competitive armaments. 
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Briand’s text: 
cally the common inspiration 
and the identity of aims 
which exist between France 
and the United States. 


Note sentence 6 in compari- 
son to Shotwell’s sentences 1 
and 2. 


Two great democratic na- 
tions, enthused with the same 
ideal of peace, follow the 
same path toward the same 
end: the differences of opin- 
ion manifested between them 
are limited to questions of 
procedure or method. 


Even where the proposals of 
France do not coincide with 
those of the United States 
they at least make clear to 
the American people that 
France, with the sole reserva- 
tion of security, is ready to 
go far in practical accom- 
plishment. 


Is it necessary to recall the 
French proposals at Geneva 
tending to limit the most for- 
midable menace of future 
war by the control of indus- 
trial and chemical national 


armaments? 


Sentence No. 


6-8 


i0-11 
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Shotwell’s text: 


The economic interests in- 
volved are distinctly second- 
ary to those of security and 
peace. There is no difference 
of opinion among civilized 
nations upon the funda- 
mental principles involved. 
The purposes of governments 
in this regard are merely the 
expression of the insistent de- 
mands of the nations them- 
selves, seeking to eliminate 
the danger which experience 
has shown to exist in the 
mere possession of excessive 
military or naval armaments. 


But if there is no difference 
of opinion as to the funda- 
mental basis for the demand 
for disarmament, there is 
very real disagreement as to 
the steps to be taken at any 
one time looking towards its 
realization. 


We are faced with some inci- 
dents of this kind at the 
present time. There is no use 
attempting to disguise this 
fact. 


The American delegation at 
Geneva has categorically re- 
jected suggestions made by 
the French delegation by 
which it was hoped to pre- 
vent the menace of industrial 
and chemical warfare,—the 


Briand’s text: 
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Sentence No. 


13-18 


86 


Shotwell’s text: 
most serious of all menaces to 
European countries, because 
with the progress of science 
it involves the potential de- 
struction of entire popula- 
tions, 


In a few days’ time it is 
possible to transform plants 
from their perfectly legiti- 
mate peace-time operations 
into arsenals more vast in 
output and more terrible in 
capacity for destruction than 
any purely military or naval 
concern could ever produce. 
For European nations this 
question of potential indus- 
trial and chemical armament 
is vital. The proposed solu- 
tion advocated by the French 
delegation at Geneva came in 
the first place not from gov- 
ernments but from the chem- 
ical industries themselves. It 
was suggested that the best 
way to disarm the suspicion 
that one’s neighbors were se- 
cretly preparing the elements 
of chemical (or industrial) 
warfare was to give the right 
of inspection—under proper 
and agreed limitations—to 
the technical experts of the 
interested countries, The 
American delegation at Ge- 
neva objects that this would 
open business secrets to one’s 
rivals; the French delegation 
on the other hand believes 
that this technical objection 
is not insurmountable and 
that some way like this must 
be found to eliminate the 
mutual suspicion between 
nations, suspicion which is 
bound to grow in proportion 
to the secrecy observed about 
the development of such 
preparations. To secure 
moral and spiritual disarma- 
ment what greater step can 
be taken than to offer to 
open to duly qualified ex- 
perts the very plants which 
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Briand’s text: 


France went still farther 
when she proposed the inter- 
national establishment of an 
[sic] “General Staff for Peace.” 


Finally in the organization of 
her national forces she gives 
at this very noment the evi- 
dence of her essentially peace- 
ful motives by planning the 
reconstitution of her arma- 
ments on a purely defensive 
basis. 


The new military law now 
submitted to the French Par- 
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Sentence No. 


10 19-20 
21-24 

11 25 
12-13 26 


Shotwell’s text: 
are the chief menace in war, 
but which are at the same 
time essential to the peace- 
time activities of civilized 
nations? 


But France goes father than 
this. It offers to accept for 
itself and proposes to other 
Powers an international 
“General Staff for Peace,” 
very similar to that proposed 
in Geneva in 1924 in an 
unofficial American “Draft 
Treaty of Disarmament.” 


France believes that such a 
body, properly chosen and 
working under closely defined 
instructions, would not inter- 
fere with any legitimate plans 
for national defense, but 
would tend to eliminate two 
of the worse evils in the sit- 
uation at present: namely 
the spy system which is main- 
tained to achieve this very 
purpose by methods that 
savor of war even in time of 
peace; and the activities of 
the sensational press with its 
irresponsible appeals to na- 
tional prejudice and suspi- 
cion. The suggestion of the 
French delegation is intend- 
ed to place in responsible 
hands and for the service of 

ace what has hitherto been 
eft to instruments which 
contribute to the spirit of 
war. This is not the place to 
discuss such matters in detail. 
They are still in the hands 
of experts. 


But it should be pointed out 
that in the new army bill 
now being discussed in parli- 
ament, France has already 
proposed to reconstitute its 
own armaments solely upon 
the basis of defense. 


This law, which is framed by 
those most anxious to avoid 
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Sentence No. 


Briand’s text: 

liament has been conceived 
by men most hostile to the 
spirit of militarism. For the 
first time it tends “to sup- 
press the conception of prof- 
itable war’ and to make 
every man and woman share 
the abominable weight of 
war, the whole nation thus 
being put on guard against 
a common peril. 


Does not such an organiza- 
tion exclude all aggressive 
tendency? 


More iimportant than any 
question of procedure in the 
technical elaboration of a 
plan for disarmament is the 
question of the policy of 
peace, that is to say the will 
to peace and the habit of 
thinking in terms of peace. 


For after all disarmament 
can only result from the will 
to peace of the nations of the 


14 27 

28-30 
15 31-33 
16-17 
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Shotwell’s text: 

the dangers of militarism, 
not only is the first in any 
country to attempt “to take 
the profits out of war,” but 
it brings home to everyone, 
women and children as well 
as men, the fact that there is 
no longer to be the vicarious 
sacrifice of others by which 
the survivors may profit. 


Such an organization of the 
nation can have no aggressive 
tendencies; on the contrary it 
is a constant and intimate 
warning of the dangers to 
every household unless the 
peace of the world is assured. 


And it is to assure this peace 
that the entire energy and 
concern of France is directed. 
So far we have spokcn of the 
more strictly French aspects 
of the problems before us. It 
is apparent that in these mat- 
ters, as in the parallel ques- 
tion of treating naval arma- 
ments distinct from other 
elements in the negotiations 
on disarmament, there are 
differences in the point of 
view of France and America. 


But these differences have 
reference solely to questions 
of procedure and of method. 
France shares with America 
the earnest desire for success 
in this as in every other 
movement intended to lessen 
the chance and remove the 
menace of war. Can we not, 
therefore, transfer the direc- 
tion of our negotiations with 
America so as to deal with 
the more fundamental ques- 
tion of policies of peace in- 
stead of the secondary ques- 
tion of disarmament? 
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Briand’s text: 
civilized world and it is on 
this point that American 
thought is always sure to be 
in agreement with French 
thought. For those whose 
lives are devoted to securing 
this living reality of a policy 
of peace the United States 
and France already appear 
before the world as morally 
in full agreement. 


If there were need for those 
two great democracies to give 
high testimony to their desire 
for peace and to furnish to 
other peoples an example 
more solemn still, France 
would be willing to subscribe 
ublicly with the United 
tates to any mutual engage- 
ment tending “to outlaw 
war,” to use an American ex- 
pression, as between these 
two countries, 


The renunciation of war as 
an instrument of national 

licy is a conception already 
familiar to the signatories to 
the Covenant of the League 
of Nations and of Treaties of 
Locarno. 


Every engagement entered in- 
to in this spirit by the United 
States toward another nation 
such as France would con- 
tribute greatly in the eyes of 
the world to broaden and 
strengthen the foundations 
on which the international 
policy of peace is being 
erected. 


Note Briand’s sentence 16 in 
comparison to Shotwell’s sen- 
tence 37. 


Sentence No. 


19 


20 
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35-36 








Shotwell’s text: 


The Government of France 
would propose a formal en- 
gagement between France 
and America which, accord- 
ing to the expression widely 
current in America, would 
“outlaw war” between them. 


By this is meant that the sig- 
natories to such an engage- 
ment would renounce, for 
themselves mutually and re- 
ciprocally, the use of war as 
an instrument of national 
policy, an institution for the 
carrying out or enforcement 
of national purposes. Such a 
declaration is already evident 
in the treaties of Locarno, as 
it is implicit in the Covenant 
of the League of Nations. 


It would be eminently fitting 
for America to adhere to 
some such general statement 
of the spirit and purpose of 


Briand’s text: 
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Shotwell’s text: 
Locarno, and France invites 
it to do so, offering such an 
engagement on its own part, 
in the hope that such a for- 
mal statement of aims and 
purposes may enable us to 
deal successfully with the de- 
tails of disarmament, which, 
after all, rest upon the will- 
to-peace in the nations of the 
civilized world. Such a joint 
engagement for policies of 
peace would not necessarily 
call for immediate or com- 
pulsory adherence to arbitra- 
tion or judicial settlement, if 
the United States is not yet 
ready to accept all the obli- 
gations which France and the 
other signatories of Locarno 
have accepted. The simple 
statement that in no case 
would the United States em- 
ploy war to enforce its poli- 
cies with reference to the 
other signatory of such a 
covenant would be a suffi- 
cient base upon which to 
build the policies of the fu- 
ture. The renunciation of 
war as a free prerogative of 
sovereignty is a conception 
already familiar to the signa- 
tories of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations and the 
Pact of Locarno. Adhesion to 
this great reform by the 
United States of America 
could be given in principle 
without involving it in the 
further obligations which 
those pacts impose upon 
their signatories, obligations 
to assist in securing and 
maintaining peace between 
others as well as to observe 
it for one’s self. So far as 
the relations between the 
United States and France are 
concerned, the simple obliga- 
tion not to go to war over 
matters of policy would suf- 
fice. But such a step would 
be something more than the 
enunciation of an_ historical 
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Briand’s text: 


These two great friendly na- 
tions, equally devoted to the 
cause of peace, would furnish 
to the world the best illus- 
tration of the truth that the 
immediate end to be attained 
is not so much disarmament 
as the practical application 
of peace itself. 


In memory of this Tenth 
anniversary of the entrance 


Sentence No. 


21 


22 
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52 








_ Shotwell’s text: 
precept which has already 
almost the force of an un- 
written law. For the consent 
of the United States to a re- 
jection of war as a free pre- 
rogative would undoubtedly 
call for a re-statement of 
international law along lines 
which the — have = 
ready been loring. 
would incidental lly tone ; 
strengthening to the effective 
peace action of the pertinent 
substitutes for war in the 
settlement of international 
disputes—the Courts at the 
Hague and the League at 
Geneva. The United States, 
without entering these or- 
anizations, would neverthe- 
ess have to consider whether 
its present privileges of neu- 
trality were consonant with 
the new conception of war. 
Undoubtedly neutrality must 
be re-defined so that the neu- 
tral may not, as at present, 
thwart even the restrictions 
of disarmament by insisting 
upon the right to supply the 
aggressor by arms or other 
supplies. There is much still 
to be done, even if a disar- 
mament conference succeeds. 
If we really mean Peace we 
must examine these policies 
as well as those at present 
under discussion. France is 
ready to proceed at once and 
whole-heartedly to work out 
with America such problems 
to their ultimate conclusions. 


The only way to succeed in 
this sphere is to keep con- 
stantly in mind the real end 
before us, which is not dis- 
armament but Peace. 


On this tenth Anniversary of 
the entry by America into 
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Sentence No. 


Briand’s text: 

of the United States into the 
War, the American Legion is 
preparing to make a pious 
pilgrimage to France where 
rest its dead and where it 
will hold its annual conven- 
tion. 


I hope that the greatest pos- 
sible number of the Ameri- 
can Legion will come here. 
They will be welcome, From 
their brief stay with us will 
result, I am sure, the mem- 
ory of a France at work, as 
desirous of peace as she has 
been ardent for war and wide 
open to all that is great and 
generous which makes her 
heart beat in unison with 
yours. 


23- 


53 


25 


Shotwell’s text: 

the world war, what could be 
a more fitting tribute to 
those whose lives were sacri- 
ficed for our peace, than that 
the ideals which inspired 
America—as they have equal- 
lv inspired France—should be 
embodied in a solemn com- 
pact for the formal renuncia- 
tion of war as an instrument 
of policy? 


By sincere adherence to such 
high principles we may yet 
realize not only a world made 
safe for democracy, but de- 
mocracy itself aware of the 
responsibilities which that 
safety entails. 


Similarities between sentences other than those placed in juxtaposition above 


can also be recognized. 
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HISTORY AND HUMAN RELATIONS, by Herbert Butterfield. 
(New York: The Macmillan Company. 1952. Pp. 254. $3.50.) 


Here, in gently polished phrases, is some exceptionally provocative 
philosophy. No historian—and no citizen—who believes that there can 
be a glib panacea to end human conflict will find any comfort in the 
eight closely-reasoned essays of this Cambridge scholar. For the perma- 
nent ingredient of man’s “grand dialectical jam” turns out to be human 
nature itself, and in particular the stubborn universal predisposition to 
hold onto one’s own, whether it be property or ideas. 

It is fashionable to believe that communism, and the Soviet Union, 
are the chief remaining obstacles to orderly world government and 
concord. In vulgar popular form this leads to the neat solution of a 
“preventive” war to dispose of Stalin and all his henchmen. Mr. Butter- 
field, by contrast, is certain that even “if the whole of Russia and the 
entire body of its satellites were to be buried under the deepest ocean 
from this very night,” and even if all remaining nations became Chris- 
tian, no essential element of the tragic conflict in history would be 
altered except the names of the contenders and the arguments advanced 
to justify each side. Historians would still be in the thick of the conflict 
as partisans, “shrieking morality of that particular kind which springs 
from self-righteousness.” Only later, much later, after passions had 
cooled, would students see that wars can result even if both sides are 
full of virtue and desperately anxious to avoid a conflagration. 

This volume is dedicated to promoting—a better word might be 
reviving—a broader view of both culture and history. A remarkable con- 
trast is provided by reading this book in conjunction with George 
Orwell’s 1984: the warm humane tolerance, the broad horizons of this 
historian’s charity gain new significance when compared to the systema- 
tized Hate Week and the rigid thought control which some counter- 
forces might well give us by 1984. Butterfield protests every trend which 
would substitute national or social goals for the old concern for the indi- 
vidual personality: “Even self-sacrifice is a monstrosity when something 
other than human beings is envisaged as its object.” The threats to 
liberal ideals are well-developed. Already, in much of the world, de- 
mocracy is rendered impossible by the social environment, and “over a 
considerable part of the European continent a serious collapse of 
civilisation has actually taken place.” Modern barbarism is on the 
march, and its main ally is war. How absurd it is, therefore, to suggest 
that war alone can stop such a trend. 
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It is more vital than ever that the historian should be equipped with 
something more serviceable than good footnote technique and simple 
curiosity. It is philosophy which counts, and Butterfield’s takes shape in 
a rule which restates what he thinks is the essence of Christian charity: 
“we should judge all men to be sinners but treat all men as born for 
eternity.” This principle has not been most impressive when it has been 
“self-righteous or denunciatory,” but rather when it has “sought no 
power except that which comes from its powerlessness.” One thinks of 
Gandhi on this latter point, proving that the rule is not limited by 
national or religious bounds. For Butterfield no soft “do-goodism” re- 
sults from his rule. He does not advocate disarming in the face of 
aggressors, but “even if we have to defend ourselves against an enemy” 
we must not “hate the enemy or imitate his barbarities.” Applied to his 
profession, the principle leads Butterfield to say that historians must 
never pass judgment, precisely because moral indignation corrupts and 
is “‘an illegitimate form of power” for man. 

All attempts to reduce history to neat patterns, all departures from 
the “jungle of detail,” will be defeated by the complexity of human 
nature itself. Thus Marxist history, which rightly demonstrates that 
material factors condition society, becomes pseudo-science when its sche- 
matic trends blind writers to the fact that “every personality is a separate 
fountain of action, unpredictable and for ever capable of producing new 
things.” Another danger is “official history,” through which states, by 
subtle means, wage an intellectual “cold war” for men’s minds. But it is 
historians themselves, with their besetting sin of intellectual arrogance, 
who are the greatest among the “Dangers of History.” It would be best 
if all histories could be labelled as “interim reports,” and if everyone 
could be made to understand that the chief task is to “unlearn” what 
we have read in order to open our minds for a fresher approach toward 
truth. 


WILLIAM A. GOSS 
San Mateo Junior College 


THE NEW SOCIETY. By Edward Hallett Carr. (London: The Mac- 
millan Company. 1951. Pp. 119. $1.60.) 


The six lectures which E. H. Carr delivered over the B.B.C. in 
1951 have appeared in print under the title The New Society. Each is 
a brief essay centering on a major contemporary condition or problem 
except the last, which is a summary and final interpretation. Taken all 
together, these essays constitute a statement of the faith that Mr. Carr 
professes in the ability of twentieth century men to modify the structure 
of western civilization as erected in the nineteenth century without 
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suffering catastrophe. He is, as he says, “cautiously optimistic.” In addi- 
tion, this book may be of interest to many historians because the author 
has in a remarkably short space (119 pages) summed up some of the 
main currents of nineteenth century history with skill and clarity. Many 
of his interpretations of the present state of society and of the course 
of historical development to the present are controversial but, correct or 
not, Mr. Carr is certainly stimulating in thought and clear in presenta- 
tion. This reviewer spent more time than he should reading the book, 
for he could not resist arguing back rather than reading on. 

The first essay is a discussion of historical interpretations. Mr. Carr’s 
thought on this subject is not unusual. He notes the weakness of the 
nineteenth century “scientific history,” with its ideal of complete ob- 
jectivity and its prominent underlying assumption of evolution or the 
idea of progress. He vigorously criticizes Spengler and Toynbee for their 
pessimism and the cyclic theory. And he rejects what he calls the “provi- 
dential history” of Butterfield. To Carr, history, despite its subjective 
and value-clad character, is useful “to cast the beam of the past over the 
issues which dominate present and future” (p. 18). The message is 
that men do not have to submit either to the past or fate or to mysticism 
but may take a hand in shaping the future so long as they do not ignore 
the route over which they have passed in coming to the present. 

The second lecture is a short analysis of why the laissez-faire 
economic order of the nineteenth century gave way gradually and from 
the very beginning to the welfare state of the twentieth century. The 
third, and very interesting it is, is a description of the problem of 
incentive to work. The fear of starvation as stimulus to labor as en- 
throned in the system of classical economics is inappropriate in the “new 
society.” What, then, is the incentive to take its place, aside from the 
less compelling and ever diminishing lure of higher wages? Mr. Carr 
finds the need for some brand new incentives to fit the “new society.” 
The fourth essay takes up the situation of democratic control of the 
state. Nineteenth century concepts of the democratic process have mis- 
carried in the practice of the present age. The citizens of the “mass 
democracy” do not formulate public policy through the forces of 
rational and individual judgments but are, instead, manipulated by 
élites. The great increase of the influence of élites is a very recent 
development, according to Carr, and “The spectacle of an efficient élite 
maintaining its authority and asserting its will over the mass by the 
rationally calculated use of irrational methods of persuasion is the 
most disturbing nightmare of mass democracy” (p. 78). “Difficult but 
not hopeless” is the way Mr. Carr characterizes the present problem 
of creating “the foundations of an educated mass democracy.” 

International relations is the subject of the fifth essay. Much of this 
discussion has to do with the role of the United States in international 
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affairs. American foreign policy has taken the direction of the nineteenth 
century system of the balance of power, but this is the twentieth cen- 
tury in which two vast revolutions are occurring. One is the colonial 
revolt in Asia and Africa, and the other is the transformation of the 
social and economic systems of Europe. From the viewpoint of the 
western European, the big problem is that of deciding where to draw 
the line between defense and reform. 

The last essay is described in brief by its title, “The Road to 
Freedom.” Here, Carr again attacks the pessimistic outlook and describes 
his concept of progress. 

If the listening audiences of the B.B.C. really give their attention 
to such thoughtful series of lectures as these, they deserve our compli- 
ments. This reviewer extends his to E. H. Carr for some very good 
reading. 

CHARLES A. McCLELLAND 
San Francisco State College 


THE MAKING OF ENGLISH HISTORY. Edited by Robert Living- 
ston Schuyler and Herman Ausubel. (New York: The Dryden Press. 
1952. Pp. 704. $5.60.) 


The intention of the editors of this compilation of seventy articles, 
reprinted almost entirely from American and British scholarly periodi- 
cals, was to make available in convenient form some of the best examples 
of contemporary writing on English history on the grounds that so much 
important material is today to be found buried in journals, not all of 
which are accessible to the college student. This volume certainly puts 
at his disposal a wide range of examples of critical scholarship at its best, 
expressed in prose which only very rarely falls below the highest 
standard. 

The majority of the articles fall into one of two categories: a) General 
surveys of a broad field to enable the reader to distinguish the wood 
from the trees, excellently exemplified by J. N. L. Myres’ “Roman 
Britain” or Sir Ernest Barker’s “The Movement of National Life: 1910- 
1935. If sometimes these surveys overlap, this is more than justified by 
the fact that the student is brought face to face with the problem of the 
criteria of evaluation in historical writing. Compare, for example, J. A. 
Williamson’s spirited defence of British imperialism in “Phases of Em- 
pire History” with D. G. Creighton’s thesis of calculated self-interest in 
“The Victorians and the Empire.” b) Studies of a strictly delimited field, 
which frequently take the form of a plea for the revision of what the 
author regards as a current misconception in historical interpretation. 
Sterling P. Lamprecht makes a closely reasoned, if not altogether con- 
vincing, argument for the need to distinguish Hobbes from Hobbism. 
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Compare, too, Sylvia L. Thrupp’s cautious and qualified insistence that 
the class structure of fifteenth century England permitted a much greater 
degree of social mobility than is generally believed with John U. Nef's 
curiously diffuse and aggressively didactic reconsideration of the origins 
of the Industrial Revolution. We may also conveniently include in our 
second category a series of vivid thumb-nail sketches of outstanding his- 
torical figures. Conyers Read’s “Good Queen Bess” and Godfrey Davies’ 
“The Character of James VI and I” are brilliant examples of the art of 
the character vignette, the former sympathetic, the latter hostile. 

An interesting feature of the selection of articles is the emphasis 
placed on intellectual history. Political, constitutional, social, economic, 
imperial, literary, biographical history all receive full measure of illus- 
tration, but it is a symptom of the peculiarly contemporary interest in 
the growth of ideas that a score of the articles in this collection are 
mainly concerned with some aspect of the development of thought. But 
whatever the reader’s interests, he may be assured of finding something 
to his taste in this volume. This is, perhaps, its principal weakness. Since 
the editors wished to make the selection as comprehensive as possible, 
covering in subject matter the whole range of English history from the 
achievements of Agricola and Hadrian to those of Attlee and Cripps, 
they were compelled by the limitations of space to eliminate or severely 
curtail the original documentation of the articles. The rare exceptions 
to this rule suggest that the book might have served an even more 
valuable purpose had it been less ambitious in scope. 

The enterprising student will certainly have within reach a wealth 
of examples of fine historical writing; nor does he suffer from any dearth 
of reference books to point the broad highway of his studies. What he 
cannot obtain without expert help is the knowledge as to how to set 
about researching on his own account. It is true that excellent guides 
are to be found telling him where to go for the bare bones of scholar- 
ship. But in the early stages, he stands primarily in need of having his 
appetite whetted by example, by being assisted to ask the right kind 
of question, and by being informed of the present state of knowledge 
and opinion on a given question. Now two or three of the articles con- 
tained in this anthology, each of them heavily annotated, perform pre- 
cisely this function and perform it superlatively well. I refer to Geoffrey 
Templeman’s ‘The History of Parliament to 1400 in the Light of Mod- 
ern Research” and E. T. Williams’ “The Cabinet in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury” in the field of constitutional history, and in economic history T. 
S. Ashton’s ““‘The Standard of Life of the Workers in England, 1790- 
1830.” Bearing in mind the needs of the potential researcher or even the 
student who merely wants to know how history is written, it may be in- 
structive to summarise Templeman’s method in reviewing the problem 
of the origin of Parliament. 
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The reader is supplied at the outset with a footnote referring him to 
books by J. E. A. Jolliffe and G. O. Sayles where he will find good mod- 
ern sketches of the main problem. The article begins with an analysis 
of Stubbs’ pioneering work, leading to the broad conclusion that Parlia- 
ment from its inception in the thirteenth century occupied a central 
constitutional role in progressively opening the way for the gradual ad- 
mission of the various classes into the pattern of responsible government. 
Subsequent investigation, however, pre-eminently by Maitland and 
Tout, led modern scholars to suggest that Stubbs’ view was unduly 
coloured by the significance which Parliament only much later came to 
assume. As a result of the work of Riess, Round, Baldwin and, above 
all, Maitland himself, the role of the Council in Parliament emerged 
into the foreground, and the belief gained ground that parliamentary 
proceedings were in the early stages primarily judicial in character. This 
view was further substantiated by McIlwain and gained widespread cur- 
rency through the popularisation of Pollard. The recent researches of 
Sayles and Richardson have served to sustain the thesis that Parliament’s 
function lay primarily in the dispensation of justice in cases where no 
lesser authority would suffice, and that it did not assume a primarily 
political role until Edward III's reign. Miss M. V. Clarke and B. Wilkin- 
son, on the other hand, insist on the importance of the idea of consent, 
quod omnes tangit ab omnibus approbetur, and the political importance 
of the King’s Council, which could not remain indifferent to the consent 
of the universitas regni in the thirteenth century. Parliament was not, 
as Maitland had suggested, the Council writ large when occasion de- 
manded, but an established institution for mediating between King and 
people. The article concludes with an assessment of the important con- 
tributions to this subject by Pasquet, Plucknett, and Powicke. 

It would be difficult for any student with a taste for constitutional 
history to relinquish this article without feeling the pinprick of desire 
to continue further his study of this intriguing problem, while he has 
been given the tools of inquiry ready to hand. It is a pity that more 
articles of this type could not have been included in the volume. 


RONALD VY. SAMPSON 
Keble College, Oxford 


SOME MODERN HISTORIANS OF BRITAIN: ESSAYS IN HONOR 
OF R. L. SCHUYLER BY SOME OF HIS FORMER STUDENTS 
AT COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY. Edited by Herman Ausubel, J. 
Bartlet Brebner, and Erling M. Hunt. (New York: The Dryden Press. 
1951. Pp. xiv, 384. $5.00.) 


Festschriften of the type which this book represents invariably pose 
a challenge to the reviewer. Each of the twenty-two essays included in 
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the present volume and compiled by former students of Professor 
Schuyler, deals with the life or the works or the underlying historical 
philosophy of a single English historian from the times of Lingard to 
the present. As always happens in such cases, these individual essays 
vary as much in worth as in content and approach to their subject. 

Professor Flournoy on Carlyle and Professor Hunt on Gardiner 
stimulate the imagination as they discuss the philosophy, principles, and 
method which animated the work of these two famed historical authors. 
Professor Mullett presents an entertaining picture of Lecky, despite a 
tendency to succumb in his own style to the contagion of Lecky’s florid 
literary flights. Occasionally a clever superficiality mars the work of a 
contributor. Thus the essay on Lord Morley should not fail to fire a 
reader’s critical faculties, even when we still find much to admire in 
Professor Whitelaw’s analysis of Morley’s strengths and weaknesses as 
a master of political biography. On the other hand, we find throughout 
almost all these essays individual passages which deserve to be cherished. 
This reviewer will not forget, for example, the wisdom of Miss Rex on 
the dangers of present-mindedness in her discussion of Firth or of Pro- 
fessor Eisenstadt on the value and importance to C. M. Andrews of 
institutional history. Other passages, however, will undoubtedly arouse 
antagonism, especially when political prejudice warps an otherwise fine 
critical gift as in the case of Professor Hurwitz, whose judgment of 
Winston Churchill seems at once harsh and inaccurate. Unfortunately 
this biased treatment of a great English statesman and historian precedes 
what is perhaps the most brilliant of all the essays in the current volume, 
W. H. Nelson’s fine evaluation of Tawney, which must compete for 
highest honors with Professor Brebner’s equally sympathetic study of 
Halévy. 

From these desultory and scattered observations we may now perhaps 
draw certain conclusions. 

To begin with, in a volume so eclectic, when each author plainly 
plays with his own particular hobby, certain glaring omissions are bound 
to occur. Since we have essays on Leslie Stephen and A. P. Newton, why 
pass over the far more distinguished figures of Freeman, Stubbs, and 
Pollard? To the sin of omission, let us next add the inevitable defect of 
comparatively uneven writing, as certain contributors surpass others in 
clarity of presentation, insight, or powers of analysis. And finally let us 
admit that a more uniform approach on the part of all these contribu- 
tors to the relative importance of biographical to critical or analytical 
data might have lent greater unity to the volume as a whole. 

Yet, when all is said and done, we must confess that in restrospect 
a fascinating unity actually does remain. This derives from a common 
concern on the part of the contributors to present and evaluate the 
historical principles which undergird the works of nearly all of the 
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twenty-two historians examined. This is especially well done in the 
articles on Carlyle, Goldwin Smith, Gardiner, C. M. Andrews, Tawney, 
and Eileen Power. For this reason, if for no other, Some Modern His- 
torians of Britain deserves the attention of all serious-minded students 
of history in fields far wider than the title might suggest. 


WILLIAM APPLETON AIKEN 
Lehigh University 


THE AGE OF THE BAROQUE, 1610-1660. By Carl J. Friedrich. (New 
York: Harper and Brothers. 1952. Pp. 367. $3.75.) 


The student of history has reason to welcome the publication of 
another, the eleventh volume in the “Rise of Modern Europe” series. 
As in the case of several of its predecessors, jit represents more than a 
missing link in the narrative chain that binds European events together. 
Carl J. Friedrich, Professor of Government at Harvard University, 
analyzes, reappraises, and interprets contemporary sources and modern 
scholarship in producing a work of synthesis on the baroque age that 
constitutes an original contribution. 

Friedrich bases his analysis of the period from 1610 to 1660 on two 
major postulates. One, “the common ground,” the unifying force of the 
baroque age, is “the restless search for power.” By the use of this 
formula, and by interpreting power broadly, he sees men and their 
aspirations conforming to a pattern—be they artists or statesmen, archi- 
tects or philosophers, artisans or courtesans. His other postulate main- 
tains that this search for and sense of power is crystallized in the art of 
the age. “Baroque was a European way of feeling and thinking, of ex- 
periencing the world and man and creating works of art and letters in 
the image of these Erlebnisse” (p. 43). This leads Friedrich to suggest 
that unities of style delimit historical periods, and hence that the era of 
the baroque is valid as a self-contained period. What then is the basis 
for his interpretation of an historical epoch through the medium of art? 
How does he define style? 

The varied individual destinies which interweave to form the carpet of his- 
tory .... exhibit great and coherent unities of style, and the most expressive 
artist of the style of a period offers us, it seems to me, the most meaningful 
key to an interpretation of his time. The reason is simple: he knows the deep- 
est creative impulses of his time. “When we see a natural style, we are aston- 
ished and delighted; for we expected to see an author, and we find a man.” 


This penetrating observation of Pascal offers a clue: beyond the individual 
artist we find humanity (p. xiv). 


The author admits that “style is a mysterious quality... . [it] con- 


vinces by its unique individuality. It cannot be ‘proven’” (p. xiii). Only 
through a sense of sympathy can one hope to understand an age. 
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In his distribution of space, Friedrich follows a topical approach in 
the first four chapters. The opening chapter provides the political and 
economic setting of the period. Significantly, chapters two through four 
are concerned with the cultural, artistic, religious, and philosophical, 
aspects of the era, thus reversing the customary arrangement of placing 
discussions of this sort as far back in the book as possible. Though 
topically labelled, chapters five through nine deal with the history of 
individual countries. Chapter ten is an extensive bibliographical essay. 

While Friedrich’s style is vigorous and punctuated by an irresistible 
humor, in keeping with a vigorous and lusty age, and his presentation 
consistently persuasive and lucid, certain sections of the book surpass 
others. Besides the cultural chapters (II-IV), which contain the author's 
most brilliant analysis and interpretation, the chapter on Germany and 
the Thirty Years’ War (VI) seems to me the most outstanding brief 
treatment of this subject in recent years. It is refreshing to note that he 
defies standard interpretation; he regards the seventeenth century up- 
heaval as primarily the outgrowth of religious sentiment and conviction, 
for “the somber and passionate driving force behind so much unscrupu- 
lousness was religious pathos in all its depth” (p. 162). Inviting contro- 
versy is the chapter on England (IX): “The Modern State Limited”; 
Oliver Cromwell crowding the field. “I suggest that the Protector was 
the greatest single individual between 1610 and 1660... .. I feel him 
to have been an intensely human being, and a true embodiment of that 
practical idealism which represents the genius of his people” (pp. 324-5). 
Friedrich’s arguments are convincingly presented, his enthusiasm catch- 
ing. It seems to me the chapter on France (VII) is weaker, where the 
treatment of the Fronde, for instance, is far too sketchy to convey its 
historical significance. The government's tampering with the rentes, 
enraging middle class economic sensibilities and its disastrous conse- 
quences, finds no mention. However, the author shows felicitous insight 
when he declares that the Day of Dupes “more than any other day . . . . 
may be called the birthday of the modern state” (p. 216). Henceforth, 
Richelieu had free reign. 

The merits of the book and its value to the student of history assure 
many printings. Aside from some debatable assertions such as “Virginia 
had been developing ever since 1606” (p. 156), or “James of England 
had also half-committed himself” to participate in Henry IV’s attack on 
Germany in 1610 (p. 129), etc., there are some minor factual errors 
which ought to be eliminated from subsequent editions. The last estates 
general in France met in 1614 (correct on pp. 201 and 235; incorrect on 
pp. 18 and 20). The dates of Rudolf II (p. 24) should be changed to 

1576-1612. Nietzsche is misspelled (p. 52). Grimmelshausen’s dates on 
p- 47 should read as those on p. 63. Paris Lodron (p. 84) reigned from 
1619 to 1653. The name of the Zwinger’s architect is Péppelmann, not 
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Poehlmann (p. 87). The Union of Utrecht was concluded in 1579 (cor- 
rect on p. 144; incorrect on p. 145). Louis XIV celebrated his fourteenth 
birthday on September 5, 1652 (p. 240). Apparently, the sentence on 
p. 256 should read “freed of the Swedish”—and not Russian—“pressure.” 
Friedell’s first name is Egon (p. 328). 

To quibble over the omissions of bibliographical material would stir 
up a scholarly beehive. Each student of the period will miss some of his 
pet titles. The offering, however, is impressive; the annotations as en- 
lightening of the author as of the works discussed. Forty-nine well-chosen 
contemporary illustrations and an adequate index round out Friedrich’s 
stimulating and spirited work of love—a valuable contribution towards 
a richer understanding of the baroque age. 

FELIX F. STRAUSS 
Hofstra College 


THE NAVIGATION ACTS AND THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 
By O. M. Dickerson. (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press. 
1951. Pp. 344. $6.00.) 


In the process of setting forth the provocative thesis that the Navi- 
gation Acts not only promoted colonial trade and industry but were 
actively supported by most of the colonists, Professor Dickerson also 
makes out a sound case for the recent British policy of supplanting free 
trade with the concept of Empire preference. However, this latter is 
only incidental to the main theme. 

After a brief, lucid summary of the Navigation Laws, the author 
takes up their impact upon the colonies. Almost without exception, he 
maintains, the acts proved salutary both to the colonies and to the 
Mother Country. Since colonial built and manned ships were considered 
English, the requirement that goods be shipped in English vessels stimu- 
lated the rise of a major shipping industry in America—in fact, by 1775 
nearly one-third of British registered ships were of colonial origin. Corre- 
spondingly, the British monopoly on enumerated articles such as tobacco, 
rice, and indigo guaranteed the investment of British capital and the 
extension of credit necessary to establish and operate the plantation 
system. Equally important, the British facilities for merchandising these 
products were unrivalled. Rather significantly, Professor Dickerson 
shows that following the Revolution indigo production declined rapidly, 
the rice industry was hard hit, and it took three-quarters of a century 
for the United States to develop the centralized marketing machinery 
needed to supply a world tobacco market. 

The measure restricting the exportation of American manufactured 
goods by water had little practical effect since the small-scale colonial 
manufacturing plants were scarcely able to supply the growing domestic 
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demand. As a clincher to his views on the Navigation Acts, Dickerson 
points to the almost unbelievable growth in wealth and population of 
the American colonies in the one hundred years from 1660 to 1760, a 
growth far exceeding that of the Mother Country. 

Contrary to the usually accepted belief, Dickerson claims that there 
was relatively little evasion of the Navigation Laws. It was to the 
advantage of New England, whose vessels and men plied their trade 
in all parts of the Empire under the protection of the British shipping 
monopoly—and the British navy—to comply with the regulations. In 
the case of enumerated articles, Britain continued as the chief market 
for these goods in the years following Independence despite the fact 
that they now faced tariff barriers. 

By and large American public opinion had no objection to the Navi- 
gation Acts. Dickerson quotes extensively from the writings of many 
early revolutionary leaders showing that they sought a return to condi- 
tions prior to 1764, and that they specifically disclaimed any intentions 
of attacking the British mercantile system. 

In view of the foregoing, why, Professor Dickerson asks, did the 
Revolution occur? In answer, he lays the responsibility directly upon 
George III and his advisors, who endeavored not to enforce the Naviga- 
tion Acts but to introduce entirely new elements into the picture. Gren- 
ville, Townshend, and the other intimates of the King resented the 
growing strength of the colonial assemblies: to combat this development, 
they felt it was necessary first to make the royal officials in the colonies 
financially independent of local legislatures. To this end the Navigation 
Acts, originally enacted as regulative measures designed to promote 
trade and industry within the Empire, were to be redesigned as revenue- 
producing devices. The wealth of the colonists had already excited the 
cupidity of the King’s followers, who envisioned hosts of sinecures and 
easy wealth in the Empire overseas, and who foresaw in the new regula- 
tions a vast and lucrative field for patronage. 

The Sugar Act of 1764, the first of the new laws, worked no par- 
ticular hardship insofar as sugar and molasses were concerned, but it 
included a tax upon wine which had serious repercussions in the 
colonies. Moreover, approximately the last forty sections of the act re- 
vised the general customs and commerce regulations and so paved the 
way for an attack upon American commerce that was alternately stupid 
and deliberately vicious. 

Subsequent acts created unworkable regulations—which struck pri- 
marily at honest merchants—and only added to the bitterness. When 
royal appointees, either through sheer greed, or at the instigation of 
higher officials, used technical violations of impracticable rules as a means 
of preying upon leading colonial merchants, “the cement of Empire,” 
as Dickerson expresses it, was rapidly eroded away. The fascinating ac- 
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counts of the unsuccessful attacks upon John Hancock and Henry 
Laurens impressively support Dickerson’s case. 

As a final point, Dickerson maintains that although the Navigation 
Acts themselves were no cause for complaint, the British ministry 
shrewdly sought—and with some success—to create the impression that 
American opposition to its repressive regulatory measures and illogical 
taxes was aimed at undermining the British commercial system. 

Statistical studies should be treated with considerable wariness, par- 
ticularly in the case of the colonial period where one must fill in so 
many gaps deductively, and the reviewer cannot help wondering whether 
the years selected by the author were not those which best supported 
his ideas. Further, Dickerson simply dismisses the fact that the English 
people were heavily taxed and quite legitimately expected the colonies 
to share a part of the burden. 

Nonetheless, Dickerson has written a work of major importance, and 
one that should long remain required reading on the American Revolu- 
tion. The bibliography is excellent. Considering the nature of his work, 
since statistics and commercial regulations scarcely form the basis for 
Book-of-the-Month selections, Dickerson has done a surprisingly lively 
job of writing. 

JOHN DUFFY 
Northwestern State College 


THE PURITAN HERITAGE. By George M. Stephenson. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1952. Pp. 282, $3.50.) 


Under the rather strained title of The Puritan Heritage the author 
of this book undertakes to survey a wide range of movements of protest 
and reform, particularly in the first half of the nineteenth century. It 
would probably be better to attribute their motivation and impulse to 
many evangelical and pietistic forces rather than to the diluted influences 
of what may be regarded as our conventional Puritan heritage. The 
focus of this study is a broad one. Quakerism, Unitarianism, Methodism 
have their chapters along with the Great Awakening of Jonathan Ed- 
wards’ leadership. The influences of revivalism and the frontier spirit 
are not overlooked. 

Perhaps the title of this book was designed to be more appealing than 
accurately descriptive of the contents. One could, indeed, develop a 
thesis that much of the reform spirit and the irregularities and demo- 
cratic influences associated with revivalism were quite hostile to Puritan 
traditions and practices. And certainly such agencies as the home mis- 
sionary movement, the American Tract Society, the American Bible 
Society and the American Sunday School Union represent forces far 
beyond the Puritan concept. The author does indeed bring within his 
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focus Baptists, Methodists, Dutch Reformed, Lutherans, Friends, and 
pietists of all sorts. 

Not only are the aforementioned agencies of reform and evangeliza- 
tion considered in their influence but also the abolition crusade, the 
temperance movement, the movement for Sabbath observance, for cor- 
recting the evils of the stage, for more popular education, for moral 
uplift, all of which did stern more or less from the Puritan tradition. 
But it is difficult to reconcile such movements as Shakerism and Spiritual- 
ism as within the Puritan tradition simply because they further illus- 
trated the freedom of the individual “to work out his own salvation” 
in America. The same difficulty would appear to apply to Mormonism, 
Millerism, Anti-Masonary, and religious Nativism. 

If the reviewer appears to be belaboring a point which to some 
may appear trivial, it is because this book is so different from what the 
reader might reasonably expect. No thread of unity seems to be supplied 
by the title, and one wonders whether it was not used for the lack of 
something better to cover an accumulation of by-products of the author's 
research in allied fields of his interest. 

It is, on the other hand, refreshing to have a book which gives proper 
emphasis to the great influence of religious and spiritual forces in Ameri- 
can history from the pen of a scholar of such eminence as Professor 
Stephenson. And certainly we are in complete accord with his conclusion 
that one of the great failures of the twentieth century is the failure to 
revitalize basic Puritan, or should we not say Christian ideals, and recog- 
nize that the spiritual life is the one great reality in an age of doubt, 
fear, and uncertainty. 

W. M. GEWEHR 
University of Maryland 


THE UNITED NATIONS: BACKGROUND, ORGANIZATION, 
FUNCTIONS, ACTIVITIES. By Amry Vandenbosch and Willard 
N. Hogan. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company. 1952. Pp. xiii, 
456. $5.00.) 


Although extensively publicized, debated, praised, and criticized, the 
United Nations, particularly in its purpose and functions, is today one 
of the least understood and one of the most misunderstood institutions 
in the world. Hence, any dispassionate and fair study of the United 
Nations and its works is to be looked upon with pleasure. This new 
book by Professors Vandenbosch and Hogan is such a study. 

As is pointed out by the authors, despite the various criticisms of the 
United Nations as a failure, as being impotent because of the veto, and 
as being a vehicle for Russian obstructionism, the most amazing thing 
about the organization is its continued functioning and the number of 
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successes it has enjoyed—all of this in spite of the presence of Soviets. 
Those who deplore the Russian abuse of the veto and who would either 
abolish the veto or have the United States withdraw from the world 
organization do not understand that the “veto is a reflection of disunity, 
rather than its cause” (p. 150). 

Withdrawal of either Russia or the United States from the United 
Nations would not make it a more effective organization. Indeed, it 
would be less effective; it would cease to be a world organization in any 
true sense. World tensions would not be lessened nor would the threat 
of Russian power be any less ominous. If nothing else, the veto is a red 
light telling us danger exists in certain areas insofar as Russia is con- 
cerned. Red lights are safety devices which often help avert tragedy. 
Through the United Nations this opposition can be channeled into 
parliamentary procedures, otherwise. .. . . 

In this one-volume survey can be found the essentials for an under- 
standing of the United Nations and the basis for a sound appraisal of 
its accomplishments and failures since the organization was launched. 
Intended primarily as a political science textbook to be used in “intro- 
ductory classes studying the United Nations system and contemporary 
international organization,” it presents a systematic treatment of both 
the complex structure and the varied activities of the world organization. 
In doing this the authors have divided the book into four sections, plus 
a long series of appendixes. 

The first section is introductory, containing chapters on the world 
community, the state system, the development of international codpera- 
tion, international law, and the League of Nations. The second division 
deals with the drafting of the Charter and with the basic character of 
the organization set up under it, including a description and analysis 
of its various organs. The third section, which is largely historical in 
treatment, describes the work of the United Nations and seeks to evalu- 
ate its accomplishments. Included are excellent chapters on the Korean 
crisis on armaments and atomic energy. The fourth part, entitled 
“Future,” consists of only one chapter, which contains the conclusion with 
suggestions for strengthening the United Nations. Approximately one 
fourth of the volume is composed of appendixes containing reproduc- 
tions of numerous documents deemed pertinent to a textbook study of 
the United Nations. 

Even though the authors have introduced no new material, they 
have achieved their goal—“to give an explanation of the United Na- 
tions.” At the same time they have produced a good, readable, and 
fairly objective treatment of their subject. Although clearly written, in 
some instances the book becomes dull and encyclopedic. There are pas- 
sages which seem to comprise little more than a catalogue of numerous 
organizations and names, plus a compilation of various definitions. But 
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this sort of thing is often difficult, if not impossible, to avoid in a text- 
book of this kind. On the whole, the organization is sound and reader 
interest is maintained without too many jarring interruptions. 

The analytical and historical chapters such as those dealing with 
the Korean crisis, the Economic and Security Council, and atomic con- 
trol are well done. Most of the value judgments, even though one may 
disagree with some of them, are sound and well presented. This is not- 
able in the chapter on the Security Council and in the treatment of 
the voting procedure within the Council—the veto. The introductory 
chapters are too condensed for adequate historical background. For 
example, the historical survey of the League of Nations is fine, but too 
brief. This, however, is no major flaw as the main purpose was to deal 
with the United Nations. Only “selected provisions” of the Covenant 
of the League of Nations are reproduced in the appendixes. One of the 
strong points of the book is the many excellent comparisons drawn be- 
tween the League and the United Nations. Hence it seems strange that 
the entire Covenant was not reproduced. 

Discussion and treatment of regional organizations is limited to one 
paragraph (pp. 327-8). In this brief paragraph the authors conclude that 
regionalism “offers a technique of limited value” in meeting the problem 
of collective security. This may be well and true, but regionalism is today 
strong throughout the world and provisions for regional organizations 
under the Charter are specifically recognized in articles 52 and 53. It 
would seem appropriate that in any work dealing with the United Na- 
tions the role of regional organizations under the Charter would be 
discussed and analyzed at some length. Regionalism may be either the 
undoing or the salvation of the United Nations. At present the United 
States is the center of a web of regional security arrangements and is 
the key state in a number of regional organizations. In essence, it has, to 
a large degree, sought to find collective security outside the framework 
of the United Nations. Whether this will strengthen or weaken the 
United Nations remains to be seen. But it should be recognized. 

Aside from a few minor errors and omissions and except for the 
criticisms noted, which were of judgment rather than of substance, it 
seems to this reviewer that the authors have written a clear, concise, and 
well balanced textbook on the United Nations. This is a valuable con- 
tribution in these days when the world organization is under constant 
fire. To succeed it must be understood. 

ALEXANDER DeCONDE 
Duke University 
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New Chapters 


During the summer we have added three new chapters to our organi- 
zation. There are now 108 colleges and universities affiliated with Phi 
Alpha Theta. 

The society's second chapter in North Carolina, Delta Lambda, was 
installed at Salem College, Winston-Salem, North Carolina, on May 14, 
1952. Dr. Ralph Hocker, former member of Gamma chapter and now 
faculty advisor of Gamma Delta at the Woman’s College of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, other members of the Gamma Delta chapter, 
and Warren Spencer, formerly a member of Beta Pi (Georgetown Uni- 
versity) and now the faculty advisor of the new chapter, officiated in the 
installation. 

On May 18, 1952, Professors O. A. Hilton, Leroy Fischer, Guy Don- 
nell, and other faculty and student members of Nu chapter (Oklahoma 
A. and M. College) installed the society's second PAT chapter in Okla- 
homa (Delta Kappa) at the University of Tulsa. 

Phi Alpha Theta’s 108th chapter, Delta Nu, and the first affiliation 
in Massachusetts, was installed at Boston University on May 22, 1952. 
Dr. Daniel Thomas, National Councillor and member of Alpha Omega 
(University of Rhode Island), Dr. Donald Tilton, faculty advisor of 
Alpha Omega, and Dr. Gerald T. White, Chi member and National 
Historian, directed the Delta Nu initiation ceremonies. 


National Convention 


As the National Convention of 1952 approaches, its San Juan, Puerto 
Rico setting becomes increasingly magnetic. A few details in addition 
to those already carried in our preceding issue are now available. There 
will be a reception at Miami, Florida, on December 26 for all delegates 
and national officers. The following day the University of Puerto Rico 
is generously furnishing two chartered planes to transport the delegates 
to San Juan. That evening the university is also sponsoring a reception 
at its faculty club. The convention banquet is to be held on December 
28, the convention luncheon on December 29, and the convention break- 
fast on the gist. A variety of excellent papers are scheduled to make 
the academic sections of the conference especially stimulating. A visit 
to Puerto Rico would not be complete, of course, without sight-seeing 
tours, opportunities for swimming, and, in this case, perhaps a New 
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Year's Eve party. The return to Miami is planned for January 1, 1953. 
This certainly promises to be a memorable convention. 


National Activities 


Continuing a custom started in 1951, Phi Alpha Theta sponsored a 
dinner for more than forty of its members and members of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Association, which held its 1952 meetings in 
Chicago, The dinner was held on Friday evening, April 18, 1952, in the 
Hotel Sheraton. Dr. Thomas Clark, National Honorary member and 
active member of the Tau chapter at the University of Kentucky, was 
toastmaster. Guest speaker was Jay Monaghan, author of the recently 
published Ned Buntline. Dr. Monaghan read a brilliant paper on the 
topic, “The Battle of Wilson’s Creek.” Donald B. Hoffman, National 
Secretary-Treasurer of Phi Alpha Theta, spoke briefly explaining the 
nature and purpose of the society. 

Pursuant to action of the 1950 National Convention, the first Phi 
Alpha Theta scholarship for graduate study in history was awarded for 
the year 1952-53 to William F. McKee (Alpha Beta) of the College of 
Wooster. The scholarship is in the amount of $225.00 and will be paid 
in nine equal installments. The committee on scholarships, composed 
of A. F. Zimmerman, George P. Hammond, and Donald B. Hoffman, 
found the competition for this firsts PAT award extremely heavy. Mr. 
McKee, who entered the University of Wisconsin in September, had 
an unusually brilliant record. His cumulative grade average in all 
courses, including 39 hours in history, was an “A.” He served as presi- 
dent of the Alpha Beta chapter in 1950-1951, was varsity debater, was 
active on the track and swimming teams, participated in the men’s 
chorus, became a member of Phi Beta Kappa and Delta Sigma Rho, 
and ranked first academically during his senior year. 

Fifty-four chapters were represented and a total of 580 members and 
delegates attended the spring, 1952, regional meetings. The National 
Secretary-Treasurer, Donald B. Hoffman, traveled over 7,000 miles to 
participate in these highly successful conferences. 


Chapter News 


The annual history contest sponsored by the Beta Beta chapter 
(Stanford University) this year resulted in a tie in the graduate division. 
Delber McKee with his paper, ‘““The American Federation of Labor and 
American Expansionism, 1897-1900,” shared the $50.00 award with 
Allan Kittell, whose paper was entitled “Painters and the Cultural 
Polity, a Survey of French Thought, 1789-1848.” The winner of the 
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undergraduate division was Patricia Merivale. Her paper, “What Did 
They Think of Him? Opinions of Voltaire, Past and Present,” won 
the $50.00 award in this class. At the Beta Beta annual dinner held 
May 28, the chapter presented leather-bound books of letters of appreci- 
ation from many of their past students and friends to Edgar E. Robin- 
son and Ralph H. Lutz, retiring members of the history faculty. Dr. 
Robinson has been commissioned by executors of the J. Brooks B. 
Parker estate of Philadelphia to write “an unbiased appraisal” of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. The arrangement carries a grant of $25,000 and publi- 
cation by J. B. Lippincott and Company. 

Beta Tau (Queens College) has instigated a new and far reaching 
program in historical education. In an effort to increase the general 
interest of the student body in history as well as to focus their attention 
on the history of Queens County, Beta Tau is presenting a continuous 
display, both on the campus and at other points within the county, of 
items of local historical interest. The first display was set up in early 
spring and was built around photostat copies of several historic maps 
dating from 1670 to 1891 and depicting the rapid growth of the area. 
Photographs of many historic sites shown on the map were also dis- 
played. The maps were prepared by the New York Historical Society 
and presented as a gift to Beta Tau by Dr. Martin A. Weinbaum, 
faculty sponsor. The Long Island Historical Society, the Queens Public 
Library, the Queens County Archives, and the Pennypacker Library, are 
also codperating with Beta Tau in this undertaking. The chapter would 
appreciate any suggestions that other chapters might offer them on their 
project. 

Beta Tau, as well as Alpha Theta (Hofstra), Iota (Colorado State 
College of Education, Greeley), and Lambda (Kansas State Teachers, 
Pittsburg), has instituted the periodic news bulletin as an effective means 
of keeping its members and alumni informed of its activities. The 
Queens chapter hopes to strengthen ties with their alumni through the 
creation of a new officer, the alumni secretary. In addition, an alumni 
banquet in the course of each academic year is being arranged. 

Several of the Beta Tau members won academic honors during the 
past year. Dr. Richard Emery won a Guggenheim award permitting him 
to carry on research in medieval French history. William Woessner, 
winner of the Benjamin Gertz scholarship for post graduate work (1952), 
received a Fulbright scholarship and is currently studying at the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, Scotland. Other members winning honors were: 
Albert Kapikian, the Paul Klapper Award; Dorothy Davis Kalson, the 
American Legion Prize in American History; Stanley Harris, the Beta 
Tau key in January; and Stanley Sussman, the Beta Tau key in June, 
1952. Beta Tau is the only chapter awarding a key in recognition of 
historical scholarship at the end of both the autumn and spring semesters. 
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Three members of Beta Psi (Montana State University) spent the 
past year studying on Fulbright scholarships. John Spielman, 1950-1951 
president of Beta Psi chapter, was at the University of Vienna; Ellalee 
Birkett attended the University of London; and Margery Hunter en- 
rolled in the University of New Zealand in March, 1952. The faculty 
advisor of Beta Psi and chairman of the Social Science Section of the 
Montana Academy of Sciences for 1951-1952, Dr. E. K. Chamberlin, 
spent the past summer on a research grant at the Huntington Library, 
San Marino, California. Several members of Beta Psi spent the past year 
working for a master’s degree. They are: James McRandle, Arthur 
Clowes, and Norman Green at the University of Michigan; Robert Hay- 
ton and Victor Dahl at the University of California, Berkeley; Theodore 
Schwinden at the University of Minnesota; James Masterson at Harvard 
University; Catherine Mudd at Catholic University; Harold Bennett at 
Pennsylvania State College; and Wallace Watkins at Columbia Univer- 
sity. Other members of Beta Psi now in the military services are: Gay- 
lord Landsrud, a lieutenant on the R.O.T.C. staff at Montana State; 
David Smith, a lieutenant in the Army, and Scott Porter, a lieutenant 
in the Air Forces. 

Several PAT faculty members at Montana State have manuscripts 
nearing completion. Oscar Hammen’s work concerns the revolutionary 
generation in Europe, 1830-1850; Paul Phillips is writing on the fur 
trade in North America; M. C. Wren’s subject is London under Charles 
I; and Robert T. Turner and John W. Smurr are writing on geopolitics. 

The Gamma Pi chapter of the University of Cincinnati has estab- 
lished a scholarship key to be awarded to the history major in the junior 
class who has the highest grades in the field. Jo Ann Hucksoil received 
the award for 1952. Two members of Gamma Pi, Leonora Mastin and 
Herbert Bronstein, have been elected to Phi Beta Kappa. 


Personal 


At the University of Toledo, Duane D. Smith and Willard A. 
Smith (Alpha Kappa) have been promoted to the rank of professor and 
associate professor of history, respectively. Dr. Duane Smith has also 
been named chairman of the history department. Andrew J. Townsend, 
formerly chairman of the department, will serve as dean of the college 
of arts and sciences. 

Donald E. Emerson and Solomon Katz of the University of Washing- 
ton (Delta Iota) are on leave for the current year. Dr. Emerson has 
received a Ford Foundation Fellowship and Dr. Katz, a Guggenheim 
grant and Fulbright appointment. 

The University of Southern California announces the promotion of 
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Colin R. Lovell (Xi) to the rank of associate professor. Dr. Lovell has 
been on military leave for the past year and a half. 

Joseph Baylen (Sigma, University of New Mexico), assistant pro- 
fessor at New Mexico Highlands University, has been appointed one of 
the visiting members of the University of Maryland’s European program 
for 1952-1953. 

James F. Hopkins of the University of Kentucky (Tau) is gathering 
materials on Henry Clay. Works written by, letters to or from, and 
significant articles about the Great Compromisor are of interest to Pro- 
fessor Hopkins. 

Beta Beta members of the history department of Stanford University 
on leave are John C. Miller, who is in Holland on a Fulbright Fellow- 
ship, and John J. Johnson, who is temporarily with the Department of 
State. 

Kent State University announces the promotion of Dr. Alfred Sker- 
pan (Psi) to the rank of professor. 

A. P. Nasatir (Beta Kappa, San Diego State College) has received a 
grant-in-aid from the Huntington Library to do research on the French 
in California. 

Roy F. Nichols (Gamma) has been recently appointed dean of the 
graduate school of arts and sciences of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Kenneth M. Stampp (Chi) is on leave from the University of Califor- 
nia, and is continuing his Negro slavery studies assisted by a Guggenheim 
grant. 

Several Phi Alpha Thetans helped to plan the eighteenth annual 
assembly of the Southern Historical Association meeting in November, 
1952. On the program committee was Bennett H. Wall, Tau (University 
of Kentucky). On the nominations committee: Edward Younger, Mu 
(Arkansas State Teachers College), now at the University of Virginia; 
Frank L. Owsley, Beta Omicron (University of Alabama); and Ted R. 
Worley, Mu (Arkansas State Teachers College). On the membership 
committee: Rembert W. Patrick, Gamma Eta (University of Florida); 
Allen J. Going, Beta Omicron (University of Alabama); Gilbert L. 
Lycan, Alpha Zeta (John B. Stetson University); Albert D. Kirwan, Tau 
(University of Kentucky); and James D. Morrison, Rho (Southeastern 
State College, Oklahoma). 

Vanderbilt University announces the appointment of Charles F. 
Delzell (Beta Beta, Stanford University) to the post of assistant professor 
of history. 

Harry Anderson, Alpha Iota (University of Nevada) and a recent 
graduate of the University of Denver Law School, is currently replacing 
Dr. C. C. Smith at the University of Nevada. Mr. Anderson had formerly 
taught at Nevada. 

Gamma Nu (Mississippi State College) members James H. McLen- 
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don and Glover Moore have been raised to the rank of associate and 
full professor, respectively. 

Woodbridge Bingham and James F. King (Chi) have both advanced 
to the rank of professor at the University of California. 

Professor Luis M. Diaz-Soler, charter member of Beta Delta and now 
president of that chapter, recently has been appointed chairman of the 
department of history at the University of Puerto Rico. 

Guest speaker before the annual meeting of the Arkansas Historical 
Association was Thomas D. Clark, National Honorary member and 
member of Tau (University of Kentucky). He spoke on “A Reconsidera- 
tion of Frontier Social History.” 

Alexander DeConde (Beta Beta Stanford University), formerly of 
Whittier College, has been named to the department of history at Duke 
University as a research associate. 

The $1,000 Workman Fellowship was awarded to Louise Ritter, a 
graduate of Cedar Crest College (1952) and past secretary-treasurer of 
the Alpha Chi chapter. Miss Ritter is currently doing graduate work in 
history at Smith College. 

The University of Minnesota announces the promotion of Donald 
Beatty and John Bowditch (Phi members) to associate professorships. 

Frank E. Vandiver, member of Beta Alpha (University of Texas) and 
charter member of the Gamma Kappa chapter (Tulane), has been ap- 
pointed instructor in history at Washington University, St. Louis. 

Scripps College announces the appointment of Edward White (Beta 
Beta) as associate professor in the department of history. 

Solon J. Buck, National Honorary member of PAT and head of the 
Manuscript Division of the Library of Congress, has been appointed 
Assistant Librarian of Congress. 

Among the 1952 Master of Arts graduates from the School of Ad- 
vanced International Studies of the Johns Hopkins University were 
Milton Kovner (Alpha Mu, College of the City of New York) and 
Charles R. Meyer (Alpha Psi, Muskingum College). 

John R. Agnew of the University of Illinois (Epsilon) is currently 
employed by Northeast Missouri State Teacher College, Kirksville. 

Linford Riley of Alpha Iota (University of Nevada) and a graduate 
student at the University of California, Los Angeles, is currently doing 
research in French Indo-China assisted by a Ford Foundation grant and 
a UCLA traveling fellowship. 

The Serra Award of the Americas was given to Carlos E. Castafieda 
(Beta Alpha, University of Texas) for his achievements in inter-Ameri- 
can cultural relations. 

Recently promoted to the rank of professor at Marshall College 
were Elizabeth Cometti and Charles H. Moffat (Gamma Psi). 

Charles D. O’Mallery of Stanford University (Beta Beta) has re- 
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ceived a Guggenheim award for a biographical study of Andreas Vesalius, 
1514-1564. 

The University of Kentucky Press announces the publication of A 
Bibliography of Kentucky History by the well-known authority on Ken- 
tucky, J. Winston Coleman, Jr. Dr. Coleman (Tau) is a native Ken- 
tuckian and has written several books, pamphlets, and articles on this 
locale. 

Donald Sage of Chi, University of California, was visiting professor 
of history during the summer of 1952 at the University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Canada. 

Gail Borden, Dairyman to a Nation won for its author, Joe B. Frantz 
(Beta Alpha), assistant professor of history at the University of Texas, 
the Carr P. Collins Award of $1,000 as the best book on Texas in 1951. 

The State College of Washington announces the promotion of Ray- 
mond Muse and Bernard E. Bobb to the rank of associate and assistant 
professor, respectively. 

Leslie V. Brock (Upsilon, Waynesburg College) of the College of 
Idaho was awarded a grant-in-aid for 1952-1953 by the Institute of 
Early American History and Culture for work on “The Currency of 
the American Colonies, 1700-1775.” 

Vanderbilt University has appointed Dewey W. Grantham, Jr. 
(Gamma Delta, Women’s College of the University of North Carolina) 
as assistant professor in history. 

Earl S. Pomeroy, member of Chi and now at the University of Ore- 
gon, is program chairman for the forthcoming meetings of the Pacific 
Coast Branch of the American Historical Association. The Branch meet- 
ings will be held at Vancouver, British Columbia, on December 28-30. 

Harry J. Sievers, S.J., of Beta Pi (Georgetown University) is the 
author of the newly published work, Benjamin Harrison: Hoosier War- 
rior (Regnery, 1952). This is the first of two volumes covering the life of 
the twenty-third president of the United States. 

Boyd C. Shafer of Alpha Chapter (University of Arkansas) has been 
advanced to the rank of professor, 

Richard E. Tontarski, past president of Beta Pi and delegate to the 
1950 Chicago convention, attended the April symposium on “Byzantium 
and the Slavs” sponsored by Harvard University and directed by Rev- 
erend Francis Dvornki of the Dumbarton Oaks Research Center. 

Theodore E. Nichols (Chi, University of California) is now assistant 
professor of history at the University of Georgia. 

Holman Hamilton, University of Kentucky, is the 1952-1953 sponsor 
of the Tau chapter. Professor Hamilton is author of the recent work, 
Zachary Taylor: Soldier in the White House, and of the earlier work, 
Zachary Taylor: Soldier of the Republic. 

Two student members of Nevada’s Alpha Iota chapter have won 
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Fulbright scholarships: Kay Sterling to Bristol, England, and Carlyle 
Grafton to Dijon, France. Miss Grafton also won a gold medal for 
the highest four-year average in the 1952 graduating class. 

Thomas D. Clark, National Honorary member and member of Tau 
(University of Kentucky), will be in Pakistan and India from November 
1, 1952, to January 31, 1953, on a special mission for the Department of 
State. 

Fred Harvey Harrington, member of Alpha (University of Arkansas), 
has been appointed chairman of the department of history at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 

Zeta member (Ohio State University) Robert Van Bolt has been ap- 
pointed historical research specialist at The Henry Ford Museum and 
Greenfield Village. Dr. Van Bolt was formerly historical research editor 
and director of the Illinois junior historical program of the Illinois State 
Historical Library. 


New Members: 


Alpha (University of Arkansas), November 15, 1951: Eugene Chester 
Erwin, Mel H. Bolster, Major L. Wilson. 

Beta (University of Pittsburgh), March 22, 1952: B. E. Burgess, Gor- 
don P. Conner, Joan M. Ellis, Mary E. Emmerling, Jack C. Fisher, 
Jerry E. Flanigan, Charles J. Flavin, William J. Franks, Fred R. Hague, 
Larry F. Knepp, Sally Y. Kulich, Cull Lewis, Clarence Martin, George J. 
Matey, Alpha E. Mays, John W. Oliver, Jr., Nathaniel H. Richardson, 
Lawrence A. Rizzo, Elizabeth Rojohn, Burton S. Snyder, Charles E. 
Stacey, Walter R. Schramko, John J. Sciullo, Barbara S. Thorne, Arthur 
Wargo, Kathryn A. Wayson, Donald Wilkinson, Gwen Williams, Myra 
Wilson, Barry Wood, Charles E. Marker. 

August 1, 1952: Reynold J. Falce, James A. Burwell, David Rothman, 
Charles C. Shaw, Hubert Santucci. 

Delta (Florida State University), May 22, 1952: Elizabeth Anne Bar- 
ber, Katherine Harding, Laura Elizabeth Mosley, Jerry David Patterson, 
Doris Jean Smith, Mary Audrey Whitehurst. 

Gamma (University of Pennsylvania), May 8, 1952: Daniel A. Baugh, 
Mark Richard Bernstein, Frank R. Brandenburg, Thomas C. Cochran, 
Alvin J. Cottrell, Stephen Marc Feldman, Holden Furber, Inez Marie 
Green, Barbara Littman Greenfield, Charles Jacques Herter, Roseann 
Kahn, William Laufer, Eileen K. McKeon, George H. Naterman, Frank 
A. Miller, Charles Potash, Alonda June Miller Savage, Anne Lyttleton 
Savage, Michael Alan Scher, David Sellin, Joseph E. Silverman, William 
L. Smyser, Nancy Anne Snider, John E. Wrigley, Selma Arlene Zeitlin. 

Epsilon (University of Illinois), November 12, 1951: J. Bruce Neigh- 
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bor, Daniel John Bobbitt, William Morris Glickman, John Nieminski, 
Jr., Donald E. Mitchell. 

April 3, 1952: Patricia Thomas Tevebaugh, Curtie L. Twichell, Bar- 
bara J. Anderson, Justin Louis Kestenbaum, Lois Mardelle Langdon, 
Jeanne Larson, Dorothy Patricia Neder, Althea L. Stoeckel. 

Zeta (Ohio State University), May 21, 1952: John E, Berger, James 
M. Brennan, Dewayne H. Burke, Kathleen H. Campbell, Maridean 
Close, Harry Richard Cornell, Mary A. Diebel, Richard W. Griffin, III, 
H. Nicholas Hamner, John Keith Huckaby, Charlie Lyons, Jr., Eugene 
L. Matanovich, Dorothy J. McCloskey, Paul McStallworth, Robert E. 
Ober, John Merle Rife, George S. Robbert, Karl L. Schlotterer, Elbert 
W. Schreiber, Robert Seager II, N. Wayne Spangler, Norma Jeanne 
Stilte, Donald A. Wesley, Helen E. Yonke. 

Eta (Southern Methodist University), May 7, 1952: Florence Elaine 
Wolff, Evelyn Natalie Chance, Bob Cheney, James White Patterson, 
Willy Schumann, Henry Jenkins, ]r., Claire E. O’Brien, Mary Beth Pool, 
Clara Nan Roberts, Martha Jean Evans, Roseanne Dickson, Charles 
Andrew Crenshaw, Ernest Bottorff Beatty. 

Iota (Colorado State College of Education, Greeley), March 27, 1952: 
Lawrence Tom Burback, Forrest E. Cook, Robert G. Dorsett, Thomas M. 
Flynn, Darrell L. Gill, Richard L. Gobble, Norbert Grunczewski, Alan 
R. Marousek, Robert George Nachtsheim, Richard Vance Peavy, Joe 
Richard Wilkinson. 

July 31, 1952: John L. Jensen, Gordon Raymond Smith, Harvey J. 
Zabel, Harvey J. Campbell, Thomas J. Kelvie, Charles Jesse Love, 
Leonard W. Anderson, Roy McVey Crow, Mary Frances Nelson, Isabel 
Juliana Esch, Florence Ruth Moe, Ernest A. Welch, Boyd J. Berghefer, 
Jack Wesley Delph, Dale A. Henderson. 

Kappa (Muhlenberg College), March 31, 1952: S. M. Chris Franz- 
blau, Michael Romanic, Edward J. Seitz, Robert R. Black, Edwin Fred 
Gibson, Jr., John Francis Delissio. 

Lambda (Kansas State Teachers College, Pittsburg), May 21, 1952: 
Charles Herbert Angle, Jr., Milo Archer Harris, Kenneth Donald Mc- 
Cracken, Francis J. McElhenney, James C. Mathews, Wilma June Rine- 
hart, Robert E. Wright. 

Mu (Arkansas State Teachers College), April 3, 1952: Mrs. Ulus 
G. Moore, Katherine E. Simpson, Paul D. Hargett, Louise M. Truelove, 
Deleta Jacqueline Roe, Joseph Allen Webb, Jack W. Bland, James E. 
Douglass, Bill Lynch, M. L. Moser, Jr. 

April 24, 1952: Jack H. Long. 

August 5, 1952: Cora Lucinda Sprinkle, Bob Turner, Gladys S. Fel- 
ton, Danny F. Nixon. 

Xi (University of Southern California), May 16, 1952: Murray D. 
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Clark, Ethel M. Dearborn-Stuart, Marcel George, Theodore Grivas, John 
Louis Kirkoff, Maurice F. Knott, Milton L, Kosberg, Ralph Eldin 
Minger, Doyce B. Nunis, Jr., Marion A. Porter, Fred A. Reinert, Andrew 
R. Rygh, Manuel Patric Servin y Farrar, Gordon L. Wilson. 

Pi (Northwestern State College, Louisiana), August 6, 1952: Nathan 
F. Englade, Billy E. McCormack, Johnny R. Smith. 

Rho (Southeastern State College, Oklahoma), April 28, 1952: Anton 
Hohler, Jr., John Francis Dominquez. 

Tau (University of Kentucky), April 29, 1952: Armin E, Mruck, 
Robert Allan Palmer, Charles A. Hinds, Helen Dees Harris, Frederick 
Barron Augsburg, W. Edmund Hicks, Jimmie Christine Parker, Yilmaz 
Altug, Ann Perry, Ernestine Rea Huston, Albert D. Kirwan, J. Merton 
England, J. Winston Coleman, Jr., Holman Hamilton. 

Upsilon (Waynesburg College), May 13, 1952: Nicholas Bush, John 
Thomas Drury, George Novotny, Jr., Vincent Samuel Spinella. 

Phi (University of Minnesota), November 30, 1951: Benjamin Frank- 
lyn Albitz, Jr., Kathrine A. Beck, Thomas M. Coakley, Glover G. 
Hatheway, Arland M. Iverson, Melvin J. Loewen, Richard J. Nedalie, 
Thomas Patrick Stapledon, Norman F, Thomas, James Welch Vardaman. 

May 23, 1952: Lawrence I. Berkove, Richard Ryland Dohm, Norman 
E. Barth, Richard M. Fink, John W. Gehn, Jr., David Goldfarb, Howard 
A. Gordon, R. D. Hearn, Richard L. Heath, Carole M. Hedean, Harley 
Edward Hiller, Jr., Marvin L. Michael Kay, Jack Burge King, Wayne M. 
Myrum, Richard Joseph Novak, Amos Oredugba, Doris Victoris 
Queener, John Robert Rilling, Elizabeth Ann Schmitt, Harold Allen 
Schofield. 

Chi (University of California), November 7, 1952: Ronald S. Ander- 
son, H. Randall Butler, Shirley Cohalan, Surge E. Evanow, Peter de la 
Garza, Phyllis Joy Gilbert, John D. Hattori, Donald K. Henry, James 
Hoyt, William Robert R. Kenny, Leon F. Litwack, Donald L. McCary, 
Donald A. MacPhee, Margaret A. Nicholson, John E. McNickles, John 
Mooney, George E. Moore, Frank G. Murdock, William Osuga, Yuk Ow, 
James R. Shirley, John Sperling, Robert E. Stewart, Jr., William J. 
Waddell, William C. Williams, 

April 17, 1952: Ilma Ruth Aho, George Martin Aldridge, Paul Buhl 
Christian, Robert W. Davenport, Richard Hindman Frost, James J. 
Hannah, Harold C. Kirker, Donald A. Kirsner, Howard I. Landon, 
Carl Gunnar Larsson, William Wallace Liggett, Joseph L. Littlefield, 
William Francis McCoy, Robert Gavien McCullagh, Raymond Joseph 
Maras, Robert Ryal Miller, Edward Minasian, Nelson A. Piper, Mervin 
Ratekin, Gerald Alvin Reedy, Reuben W. Smith, John Raymond Waldo, 
Edwin Frederick Winberg. 

Psi (Kent State University), February 19, 1952: William Edwin Heas- 
ley, Leonard M. Snider, Douglas R. McManis, Donald R. Spencer, Don- 
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ald Earl Harmon, Jerry Thomas Morgan, Ernest D. Mazza, Edward 
Watson Gray, Virginia Helen Ayers, Joseph Vandervoort Whitley. 

Omega (Gettysburg College), March 10, 1952: Barbara Mae Slo- 
thower, Genevieve Marie Lotz, Howard W. Smith, 

Alpha Alpha (Lehigh University), December 15, 1950: Edward E. 
McGee, Theodore A. Minde. 

May 26, 1952: Robert Parlett Conrad, Jr., Richard J. Kradjel, Daniel 
Clay Mills, Jr., Bruce M. Solomon. 

Alpha Beta (College of Wooster), February 7, 1952: Mary Lou Car- 
mer, Tatiana Chirikov, Eugene L. Cox, Charlene Crim Derge, Jane 
Magorian, Lorine Martin, Marilyn Rae Mouser, David C. Pierce, Gor- 
don Taylor, Mary Louise Wright. 

Alpha Gamma (Bucknell University), January 6, 1952: June Althea 
Burns, John L. Bailey, Peggy Louise Deardorff, Madge Marie Hoelseth, 
Joan Barbara Krummel, Norman James Leuy, Barbara C. Scaclken, 
James Samuel Speers, Arlene B. Walsh. 

April 27, 1952: Josephine Hildreth, Philip Marcus, Barbara B. Bell, 
Ann Lois Sundberg, Sally Louise Spencer, Joan Louisa Harris, Mary 
Louise Hind. 

Alpha Delta (Marquette University), December 16, 1951: John 
George Schmitz, Joseph Francis O'Callaghan, Werner E. Bratz, Herbert 
J. Gross, George John Tsoris, Robert L. Schwab, Arthur J. Cornell 
Murphy, Marjory Ann Costello, Dorothy Nelis, Robert J. Warpinski. 

April 20, 1952: Joseph Edwin Boyle, James Henry Brenner, W. James 
Maher, James Richard Kornkven. 

Alpha Epsilon (Southeast Missouri State College), April 24, 1952: 
Shirline L. Bierbaum, Donald F. Brod, Lillian McDaniel, Evelyn Kiehne 
Sewing, Leona Hildebrandt Moore, Mary Irene Harvell Bailey, Ken- 
neth L. Moll, Ted Johnston, Robert McLaren Sawyer, Wilson Jarrell, 
Myrlis Ann Mueller. 

Alpha Zeta (John B. Stetson University), April 1, 1952: William 
Franklin Warden, Jr., William Stuart Wren. 

Alpha Eta (Upsala College), April 29, 1952: Ruth E. Spiro, Frances 
Cohn, Esther Annabrita Johannson, John Joseph Ward, Alastair Thomp- 
son Crawford, Robert Harding Sykes, Eugene E. Gill, Dorisann A. Riley, 
Bernice Stoffer, Herbert B. Gooden, Richard David Kryhoski. 

Alpha Theta (Hofstra College), March 18, 1952: James J. Mulvey, 
Edward J. Schmidt, Ellen M. Zoeller. 

Alpha Iota (University of Nevada), November 20, 1951: Lavonne 
Browning, Ethelind Munroe Butterfield, Joyce Elaine Cranor, James 
Warren Hulse, Shirley Kershner, Mardelle Louise Kornmayer, Robert 
Lindsay, Ruth Moore, Marlene Nyberg, Roger R. Olmsted, Leila Jean 
Rowson, Lura Janet Ward, Beverly Balaam. 
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March 4, 1952: Dyle M. Carter, Jennilee Gibson, Horace Rodlin Goff, 
Leah Gregory, Nancy Patricia Haggerty, Lynn Horner, Proctor Hug, Jr., 
Rayner Kjeldsen, Joan Love, Gloria Martelle, Mimi Smith, Suzanne 
Winer, Jeanne Frances Zelayeta. 

Alpha Kappa (University of Toledo), May 16, 1952: Katherine T. 
Photos. 

Alpha Lambda (North Texas State College), February 13, 1952: S. 
Paul Maranto, Virginia Lee Helm, Beth White, Robert L. L. Alefeld, 
Gordon Daniel Healey, Jo Ann Hall, Elinor Calmbach Reinmiller. 

Alpha Mu (College of the City of New York), October 18, 1951: 
Norman Abramowitz, Martin David Dubin, Ira Goldstein, Alfred A. 
Green, Sandor Halebsky, Martin Ilivicky, Henry Krisch, Inge Nussbaum, 
Sidney I. Roberts, Philip Schwartz. 

May 1, 1952: Carmine Cascio, Herbert Donald Gelber, Jerold H. 
Gilbert, Robert Gumerove, Adam Kanarek, Victor Kaufman, Hillel I. 
Millgram, Edgerton Davis Paul, George Zarakovitis. 

Alpha Nu (Henderson State Teachers College, Arkansas), May 16, 
1952: Virginia Lee Thompson, Nilla Dean Compton, Jo Ann Carrigan, 
Clifton Woodall, Merle Lindsey, Charles Richard Bonner. 

Alpha Xi (Westminster College, Pennsylvania), May 13, 1952: Mar- 
tin Ridge, Emma Lee Linn, Donald A. Brummett, Irene Hays, Norma 
Barker, James M. Redmond, Graham Ireland. 

Alpha Omicron (University of Kansas), May 7, 1952: Frances E. 
Frech, Kerwin S. Koerper, Cosette Mabel Davis, John Garver Gagli- 
ardo, Jerry Leon Brownlee, Anne Gilbert Jackson, Martha Sue Harp, 
Sue Neff. 

Alpha Pi ( Augustana College), May 25, 1952: Keith H. Johnson, 
Marjorie Reissner, Don E. Bronkema, Robert J. Myers, George Sinkler. 

Alpha Rho (University of Utah), May 7, 1952: Milton Reed Hunter, 
Donna Isabel Madsen, Garneta R. Shannon, Phil L. Snyder, Irene M. 
Sturges, Betty Taylor, Deborah Wayne Van Dyke, John P. Vloyantes, 
Grant L. Wilson, Mary Janet Sorensen. 

Alpha Tau (Winthrop College), March 28, 1952: Dorothy Hayes, 
Eleanor Marie Hutson, Julanne Lynn, Lucia Nell Whitmire. 

Alpha Upsilon (Temple University), May 10, 1951: Pauline Brownie, 
Ethel Coppelman, Clorinda L. Fioravant, Umberto La Paglia, William 
Edward Metzger, Martin Oppenheimer, Eva R. Pessen, Joseph L. Prusan, 
Martin Rosenthal, Annette Tobin, Marlene Toor, James Webster, 

November 28, 1951: Arthur Joseph Beaumont, Bruce Howard 
Fahber, Seymour Kanter, Vivian Kramer, Joseph Levin, James M. Maull, 
Herbert Pressman, Florence Whiteman, Barbara Black Rice, Judith 
Babitt. 

November 28, 1951: Kay Lieberman, Dolores Korman, Lewis Jack 
Frantz, Edward Lee Kay, John Charles Sevier. 
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April 22, 1952: Henry Friedlander, Harriet Goodis, Isador Kranzel, 
Stephen Winsky. 

Alpha Phi (Michigan State College), May 14, 1952: Lewis B. Cling- 
man, Herbert LeRoy Haney, Ernest H. Post, James R. Hooker, Irma 
Briggs Hooker, Betty Wilder Smith, Robert John Baumann, Cora Jane 
Stone, Clara M. Gordon, John Rodda Ege, James Edward Case, Jo- 
sephine Spaniola, Lynn M. Munroe, Joyce Ruth Taylor, Clara Lee Cole- 
grove, Irving Nelson. 

Alpha Psi (Muskingum College), May 12, 1952: Fred S. Mutschler, 
Paul F. Jerles, Betty Lou King, Ray Smyth. 

Alpha Omega (University of Rhode Island), May 11, 1951: Albert 
G. Benson, Jr., John H. Greene, Jr., Sheldon L. Hochman, Isabelle 
Roughan Sims, Charlotte I. Spungin. 

June 6, 1952: Robert Gardner Black. 

Beta Beta (Stanford University), February 14, 1952: John C. Hoar, Jr. 

May 25, 1952: Michael Baker, Gaylen Brown, Townsend Brown, Mel- 
vin Cherno, Roger L. Doney, Robert Martin McBride, John Corwin 
Rule, William Fletcher Thompson, Jr. 

May 29, 1952: James B. DeMar, Jr., Peter Duignan, Charles W. Mc- 
Clelland, Joachim Remak, Conrad M. Schirohauer. 

Beta Gamma (William Jewell College), May 6, 1952: Dewey Cross 
Hughes, Hubert W. Byrd, James L. McComb, Clarence Wayne Finley, 
Jerre B. Richardson, Richard E. Watson, J. L. Wilson, Floyd Dale Cren- 
shaw, Lee Porter, Manley David Stayton, Jr., Robert Edwin Coleberd, 
Jr., Norma Jean Finkbeiner. 

Beta Delta (University of Puerto Rico), April 15, 1952: Domingo 
Rosado, Berta Cabanillas, Luis Velez Aquino, Domingo Marrero 
Navarro, Providencia Calzada Rosa, Agustin Garcia, Margarita Jimenez 
Manzano, Casilda Rivera-Rodrigues. 

Beta Epsilon (University of Colorado), February 7, 1952: Florence 
M. Sardini, Eugene A. ToSelle, Jr., Donald R. Tracy. 

May 8, 1952: David Hodges Stratton, Harold H. Wright. 

Beta Zeta (Otterbein College), April 30, 1952: Patricia Lasswell, 
Spurgeon D. Witherow, Jr., Robert Sherman. 

Beta Theta (Franklin and Marshall College), February 28, 19532: 
Irwin Roseff, Alvin G. Shpeen, James Harry Ziogas. 

Beta Iota (Brigham Young University), November 9, 1951: Albert 
C. Todd, Jr., Sherman B. Sheffield, Bruce Eldon Peterson, Robert M. 
Ord, Melvin P. Mabey, Clyde E. Brown, William Belt, DeLamar Jensen. 

Beta Kappa (San Diego State College), February 2, 1952: Jerzy Josef 
Bialy, Patrick Billups, Paul F. Dugan, Ruth Joanne Folda, Anne Higbee 
Glace, Bernard B. Hoffman, Jr., Jeanne Martin McClendon, John Fer- 
guson Moon, Margaret O'Rourke, Jay G. Platner, John Thompson 
Smith. 
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Beta Lambda (San Jose State College), June 6, 1950: Dolores Mac- 
Donald, Anne Barquist, Robert P. Edman, Louis Russo, Robert Martin, 
Byron S. Stewart. 

May 2, 1952: Louis K. Towner, J. Robert House, Richard Kreile, 
Orden Ichinaga, Wilma Lee Thompson, Patricia Gammon, Marilyn 
H. Adams. 

Beta Mu (University of Richmond), June 1, 1952: Richard Bozman 
Eaton, Jr., James Harold Hatchell, Lynn Calgar Dickerson II, Jackson 
S. Hipps, Linwood Calvin Matthews, Jr. 

Beta Nu (Davis and Elkins College), March 31, 1952: Paul William 
Hamelman, Boyd Lee Taylor, Fred DeWitt Furrow, Jr. 

Beta Xi (Lafayette College), March 11, 1952: Robert Bruce Orr, 
David Fox, Vladimir Zernin, Jr., Lawrence H. Snyder, John Franklin 
McCleary, Jr. 

Beta Omicron (University of Alabama), December 14, 1951: John 
Perry Cochran, Thomas Daniel Shumate, Jr., William Pratt Dale, II, 
Frances Roberts, Joanne Phillips, H. Eugene Sterkx, Solomon P. Kimer- 
ling, William Edward Melton, Joe Boyd Ezell, Robert E. Corlew, Paul 
Robert Milton, Harral E. Landry. 

May 10, 1952: George Albert Kellum, Carroll Edward Lisby, William 
Edward Gilbert, Sue Aldridge, Julian Jackson, Ralphene Larkins. 

Beta Pi (Georgetown University), January 19, 1952: Rev. Edward 
B. Bunn, S.J., John Eager Howard Bacon, Jules Davids, Slavko Cerick, 
Jack E. Evans, Thomas T. Thalken, Edwin G. Van Der Werken, John R. 
Heher, Charles F. X. Perrotta, John T. Quinn, John Phillip Reid, Ed- 
ward Clark Small, John W. Bush, S.J., Alfred Joseph White. 

May 15, 1952: John Alexander Carroll, Edward Aloysius Padelford, 
Jr., Robert L. Plumb, Robert Owen Jones, U. Ohn Gaing, Robert Ger- 
ald Cutler, John Andrew Kennedy, William N. Meloni, Rev. John 
Songster, S.J., Walter A. Foote, Mile DuVal, Colonel John G. Ondrick, 
Sadako Nakamura, Robert Francis McCort, John H. Robb, Paul C. 
McGrath, Hafez Farman-Farma, Manuel Francis Torregrosa, Jr., Wil- 
liam Philip Moyles, John Joseph Reardon. 

Beta Rho (Carroll College), April 23, 1952: Robert Gene Brand- 
stetter, Earl G. Pyle, George Wesley Sieber. 

Beta Tau (Queens College), May 24, 1952: Zabdiel Blackman, Rich- 
ard J. Cunningham, Lucille Eisenstein, Kenneth Gamerman, Leon 
Hellerman, Barbara B. Kligfeld, Stuart Alan Kurnit, Jean Oxman, Clara 
L. Pallone, Albert Sheldon, Peter H. Silberman, Richard M. Spielmann, 
Renee Struhl, Paul Forsyth Wancura, Arthur Everett Woolley, Jr. 

Beta Phi (Monmouth College), April 2, 1952: Douglas Ferguson, Joy 
Fletcher, Richard Lawrence Woods, Mary Margaret Stewart, Dorothy 
Schlemmer. 

Beta Chi (Drury College), March 7, 1952: Harold Lee Christmann. 
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Beta Psi (Montana State University), May 7, 1952: Donald E. Bartell, 
Garland Gene Beauchamp, Ellenore M. Bridenstine, Arthur J. Dahl, 
Dexter L. Delaney, Donna C. Fleshman, Howard W. Hammond, Judith 
Boyd McCullough, Michael J. Mansfield, Marshall H. Murray, Henry J. 
Pratt, Mary Joan Tascher, James N. Wheeler, Annette Wylie. 

Beta Omega (University of Maryland), May 7, 1952: Victoria R. 
Beam, Marvin Lee Frankeh, Donald R. Hitchcock, Lukas Ernest Hoska, 
Jr., Gilbert Hull, Peter H. Janz, Bayard T. Keller, Colburn B. Lovett, 
George John Olszewski, Frank F. Posey, Paul R. Richmond, William 
Ellison Smith, Geraldine Testa. 

Gamma Alpha (Rutgers University), May 12, 1952: Edmund Abegg, 
Charles Armerding, John Boyle, Myles Cohn, Richard De Santis, Carol 
De Smither, Thomas Faughman, Frances Galbraith, Joseph Hampton, 
Charles Haus, Alan Illig, Leon Kahn, Lee Kerschner, Constance Kron, 
Donald Limoli, Peter Lumia, Robert O’Donnell, Harold Packer, Irene 
Probstein, Marvin Reed, Edward Reilly, Sidney Riskin, Phyllis Schecht- 
man, Doris Stewart, Frederick Zucker, Edith Oppenheimer. 

Gamma Beta (Bradley University), April 23, 1952: John Enwright 
Schaenzer. 

May 13, 1952: Norma J. Neff. 

Gamma Gamma (Mississippi State College for Women), March 26, 
1952: Margaret Frances Vail, Jana Curry Manning. 

Gamma Delta (Women’s College of the University of North Caro- 
lina), February 27, 1952: Mildred Deloris Fain, Nancy Witherspoon, 
Elizabeth Carroll, Jean Stone Denny, Sue Brevard Morris, Marie An- 
nette Parker, Edith Rawley, Marilyn Robinette, Dewey W. Grantham, Jr. 

Gamma Epsilon (Texas Western College), June 7, 1951: C. Forrest 
Wilson, Sallie Phillips, Fred Morris Nixon, Jr., Jack Dean Morris, 
Audrey Anderson Morris, Stanton C. Long, Joseph H. Langford, Edwin 
Hogan, Clinton P. Hartman, Joan Collinson, Jean Collinson, Fanny 
Chow, Anita Blair. 

Gamma Zeta (Wittenberg College), May 5, 1952: Robert Lee Bates, 
Visvaldis Varnesis Klive, Robert Wesley Schmeding. 

Gamma Eta (University of Florida), December 4, 1951: Dwynal B. 
Pettengill, Thomas Robert Ames. 

April go, 1952: Edward B. Glick, Nelson Garrett Williams, Robert 
Ellis McDonald, Isis Bermudez, Sabina Clare Reiser, William Henry 
Told, Jr., Samuel J. Brown, Marilyn Kopelowitz, Francisco Delor M. 
Angeles, John B. Schelter, George Cogdell Fraser, Vincent George Howe, 
Carol Cherry, Lucille Fristoe, Margaret Jean Peacock. 

Gamma Theta (University of Minnesota, Duluth), April 24, 1952: 
Lois Joan Peterson, Barbara Bowman, Beverly Joyce Bergen, Mary Jean 
Grace. 


Gamma Iota (Santa Barbara College of the University of California), 
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January 16, 1952: Ernest Loran Hilligas, Raymond E. Mounts, Robert 
Charles Padden, Doris Rabanus, John M. Real. 

March 26, 1952: Anne Heness, Philip Stroud Staniford, Richard F. 
Arthur. 

Gamma Lambda (College of St. Thomas), May 1, 1952: Matthew 
Ahern, Eugene Keating, James McEnaney, Roger Wald, Roger C. Wolf, 
Mary B. Conley, Edna M. Harm, Mae Nachbar. 

Gamma Mu (Marietta College), March 15, 1952: Joan Brum Rose, 
Luane M. Armeny, William George Harrington, Madeline M. Scott, 
Cynthia Summers, Richard L. Waddle. 

Gamma Nu (Mississippi State College), January 15, 1952: William 
J. Evans, John T. Martin, William McKinley Cash, Hugh Charles Mayer- 
hoff, Jr., David Caldwell, Herbert M. Hargett, Ida Marlene Bower 
Mohn, Paul B. Chamblee, David L. Payne, William Hal Robbins. 

April 17, 1952: Charles E. Boyette, Bonnie R. Owings, James D. 
Phillips, Travis E. Weatherly, Billy D. Pounds. 

Gamma Xi (Utica College of Syracuse University), March 31, 1952: 
Michael Hayduk, Jr., Frederick Mordhorst, Jr., Ralph C. Belt. 

Gamma Omicron (Hope College), April 16, 1952: Jack Henry 
Doornbos, Jean Carol Harmelink, George D. Muyskens, Joseph Rushton 
Peirce, Lloyd Edward Peterman. 

Gamma Pi (University of Cincinnati), February 29, 1952: P. Silvia 
Tammisto, William D. Barber, John L. Wilson, Barbara Ann Bradley, 
J. Flach Douglas, Jr., Margaret Duffy, Carolyn White. 

Gamma Rho (University of Wichita), May 26, 1952: Lawrence Delos 
Nelson, Dwight Marcus Carpenter, William Wynn Beuttel, Miriam 
Wineinger, Beverly Jo Sutton, Alberta Davida Otto. 

Gamma Sigma (Georgetown College, Kentucky), April 16, 1951: 
Graydon DeLoatche, Gladys Patterson Foley, Henry D. Martin, Billee 
Ann Stewart, Charles Truett Hanks, Doris Jane Scearce, Jean Richey. 

October 25, 1951: Edward D. Greene, Paul Ray Helton, Richard 
Furst Newell. 

December 18, 1951: Millie Collins. 

Gamma Upsilon (Bowling Green State University), March 6, 1950: 
Lee Ellison, Nancy Gruner, Colleen Irish, Stan Kolb, Barbara Anderson, 
Louise Craig, William Dunn, Albert Dyckes, John Ellis, Harold Alvin 
Jacobson, Louis E. Bertoni, Harriett Frances Haubner, Paul D. Guthrie, 
Patricia Motter. 

Gamma Phi (Polytechnic Institute of Puerto Rico), April 15, 1952: 
Miguel Ruiz. 

Gamma Chi (Marshall College), March 22, 1952: Betty Jane Hall, 
Charles Franklin Gentry, Mrs. Roy Byrd Cook, Roy Byrd Cook, Anna 
Jo Toole. 

Gamma Psi (State College of Washington), April 26, 1952: James 
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Kay Connolly, Frank Dudley Guyer, Patrick M. Murdock, Phil M. 
Phibbs. 

Gamma Omega (Texas College of Arts and Industries), July 10, 
1952: Betty Jo Crain, Mrs. Floy Peevy Stewart, Earl L. Hutchison, John 
Allison Rickard, Norman Milton Thomas. 

Delta Alpha (University of Miami, Florida) March 14, 1952: William 
Bartlett Rahn, N. Joseph Durant, Stanley A. Duttenhofer, Jr., Helen 
Russell Beck, Jerome B. Steiner, Joseph Sebastian Mans, Sidney Losko- 
vitz, Joseph David Cox, Grace McCune Ormond, Lona Lee Byrd, L. E. 
Henry, John A. W. Holtum. 

May 5, 1952: Lillian M. Murphy, Robert R. Pim, Mario Lennox 
Urruela, Alfred Walter Majewski. 

Delta Beta (Occidental College), April 23, 1952: Stephen M. Salsbury, 
Marilyn Jean Potter, Earl William Kennedy, John E. Hill. 

Delta Gamma (Heidelberg College), March go, 1952: George A. 
Ross, Robert L. Collins, Charles D. Montgomery. 

Delta Delta (Doane College), May 17, 1952: Gerald Bowker. 

Delta Epsilon (Indiana University), May 7, 1952: Hugh E, Gibson, 
Homer L. Fletcher, Robert T. Herod, Wilda I. Koch, Norma Jean 
Burns, Faris Daniel Franz, Lloyd Hoshaw, Eileen Stoder Appleton, Alan 
B. Gilman, David Paul Deich, Elaine West, Leonard Gordon, Robert 
Charles Sauers, Charles B. Hirsch, Jack Philip Greene, Bob L. Duncan, 
Jack Detzler, Gerald Haffner, William Kamman, John Oster, Eva 
Draegert, Jane McGrath, Joseph A. Batchelor, Donald Carmony. 

Delta Theta (Manhattan College), March 5, 1952: Leo F. Battaglia, 
Harold Francis Connell, William Paul Deary, Thomas Edward DuPre, 
Maurice E. Fitzgerald, Jr., Thomas William Maguire, Walter Joseph 
Petry, Thomas Francis Ryder. 

Delta Iota (University of Washington), February 21, 1952: James E. 
Codd, Norwood M. Cole, Jens Christian Kjaer, Roy Norman Lokken, 
Egil Mack, Hobart Haviland Meade, Robert Carrington Nesbit, Law- 
rence Rakestraw, James Severance Sanford, Edward C. Thaden, John E. 
Van de Wetering. 

May 23, 1952: Mark Baer, Bernard Burke, Herbert Ellison, Thomas 
Foley, Lawrence Gelfand, Lesley Heathcote, James High, Thomas Mc- 
Clintock, William Massey, Robert Munter, Daniel Peterson, Donald 
Rauen, Douglas Smart. 

Delta Kappa (University of Tulsa), May 11, 1952: Raymond T. 
Brock, I. E. Cadenhead, Jr., Dorothy A. Caldwell, Donna Sue Car- 
michael, Douglas T. Evans, Roberta June Feary, Jack James Francis, 
Edward F. Heard, Felicia A. Henderson, George F. Herod, Pauline P. 
Jackson, Jim J. Johnson, Pete James Ladas, Robert H. London, Jr., 
Marvin E. Lowe, Clarence F. Mantooth, Jimmy A. Martin, J. William 
Mullin, William Thompson O'Bannon, Elizabeth Ann Orman, Joan 
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Robertson, John Paul Rucker, William A. Settle, Jr., William Raymond 
Stewart, Dorothy Stone, Justen Talmadge Thompson, R. James Unruh 
II, O. D. White. 

Delta Lambda (Salem College), May 14, 1952: C. Gregg Singer, 
Frances Jean Davenport, Ivy May Hixson, Mary Campbell Craig, Minnie 
J. Smith, Elizabeth Martin Burrus, Evabelle Covington, Minnie Drane 
Vaughn, Amy Heidbreder, Mary Eleanor Fry, Jane Randolph Smith. 

Delta Mu (Boston University), May 22, 1952: Ernest M. Law, John 
H. Ahlin, Josephine T. Collette, Anthony N. DeBiase, Rona R. Kowal, 
Gregory Yulduzian, Dorothy Bikofsky John R. Winter, Jr., Robert H. 
McNeilly, Gordon T. Schofield, Helen M. Kolodziey, M. Olive Hall, 
Paul L. Walsh, O. Charles Ericksen, Lewis K. Moore, Jr., Edward Wil- 
liam Ellsworth, Harry R. Miller, Martin Richard Dunetz, Selma Swartz, 
Minor Horne Mclain, Edwin J. P. Mosher, Jr., Edward F. Bunting, 
Howard Tredennick Oedel, Charles D. Burgess, Martin Luther Robie, 
Mary Eleanor Seaton. 











